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THE ROMANCE OF THE NATIONAL PIKE 
By Mrs. Carroll Miller 


When we view our great country from the vantage 
point of the present, we are apt to forget the causes of its 
tremendous growth and rapid spread in the half century 
following the Revolutionary War. Familiar as we are with 
the story of the original thirteen colonies, we sometimes 
fail to realize why it was that they extended more than 
twelve hundred miles along the sea coast, but penetrated no 
farther than four hundred miles inland. Consider for a 
moment a map of the United States and notice how near the 
Appalachian Mountain range is to the sea, and you have the 
reason for all the early settlements holding fast to the 
Atlantic shore. 

At the end of the Revolutionary war the chief ports 
and cities of the new republic were Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. All were within a radius of 
four hundred miles and all were receiving a steady stream 
of emigrants who had left the old world for more spacious 
lands and liberties in the new. When these emigrants 
reached this land of promise they found, if they were to 
secure for themselves any of the vast areas awaiting in 
the west, they must first cross a forbidding mountain range. 

Long before our Day of Independence dawned France 
and England were both aware that the key to the Missis- 
sippi valley lay at Pittsburgh; and we of Western Pennsyl- 
vania know full well the struggle for a continent waged 
here amidst our hills and rivers. 

The first passage-way through the mountains was of 
course by way of the Indian trails which followed to a large 
extent the buffalo paths once crossing Pennsylvania. Later 
some of these Indian trails were widened to bridle paths and 
in 1752 the path over the mountains at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, had been made broad enough for pack horse trains by 
the Ohio Company, which had established a stone fort or 
trading post in 1750 at the mouth of Redstone Creek, now 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. The Ohio Company had been 
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formed by a group of Virginia and English gentlemen 
partly to aid England in securing control of the Ohio valley 
and partly for trading with the Indians. In 1754 George 
Washington widened this path to the crest of the mountains 
when he brought his colonial troops northward in the ex- 
pedition planned against Fort Duquesne, which the French 
had erected at the Point in what is now Pittsburgh in order 
to control the Ohio valley. 

It was not however, until General Braddock brought 
his army against the French at Fort Duquesne in 1755 
that there was anything approaching a real road construct- 
ed over the mountains. Unfortunately Braddock’s road led 
only to defeat and death, but in 1758 General John Forbes 
built a new road somewhat farther north and his road led 
to victory and English supremacy on the North American 
continent. The road cut through the wilderness by General 
Forbes was not extended or further maintained by the Eng- 
lish government. Perhaps that government was not im- 
pressed by the necessity of building roads for the colonists, 
or possibly considered itself better off if the colonists were 
left non-communicating. 

Less than twenty years after the fall of Fort Duquesne, 
shortly to be renamed Fort Pitt, came the Revolutionary 
war, and the colonists, whatever their desire for easier 
means of intercourse, had little time for road-building. Our 
own ancestors in Western Pennsylvania doubtless realized 
fully the need for better and more connecting roads, for 
the Indians massacres, from which they suffered so long 
and so cruelly, were due in large part to the fact that the 
settlements were isolated and far scattered throughout the 
forests. When the Revolutionary war had been won and 
the new government established, the push of the pioneer 
westward became more persistent, and the demands for 
easier approach to the west more irresistible. 

Washington was among the first to anticipate the 
value of better western connections, for he said that with- 
out them separation between east and west would be in- 
evitable. He knew Maryland and Western Pennsylvania 
as perhaps few of that day. His first military responsibility 
had been in this part of Pennsylvania and here Washington 
had received his first baptism of fire. Washington had been 
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earlier so impressed by the nature of this part of the colony 
of Pennsylvania that he had taken up several thousand 
acres of land in southwestern Pennsylvania, and knowing 
whence its rivers led, he must have perceived the untold 
wealth which lay beyond. But of what use were these 
rivers as avenues to riches as long as the mountains to the 
east remained a barrier to trade and emigration? 


In 1784 Washington wrote, “There are in that state 
(Pennsylvania) at least one hundred thousand souls west 
of Laurel Hill who are groaning under the inconveniences 
of a long land transportation.” At that date it cost $249.00 
to carry a ton of merchandise from Philadelphia to Erie by 
packhorse; in 1789 it cost $3.00 per hundred pounds to carry 
merchandise from Hagerstown, Maryland, to Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, and the first wagon load brought over the 
mountains was thirty days in transit. This meant that the 
horses in this wagon made less than five miles a day. Hence, 
whatever was left of the old Braddock road could no longer 
be dignified by that name. 


One plan of reaching the west was undertaken by the 
“Potowmac Company,” of which Washington was the first 
president and a share holder throughout the rest of his 
life. This company was chartered in 1784 for the purpose 
of connecting the Potomac valley with the west by means 
of a canal, and the initial step was made by building a 
canal and locks at Great Falls on the Potomac; but this 
work was not completed until 1802. 


Thus it remained for a Pennsylvanian to point out to 
Washington the most feasible route to the west, for in 
1784 when Washington made his last trip to this region, 
he met Albert Gallatin who had come to this country a 
few years previously from Switzerland. Washington was in 
a mountain cabin discussing routes with a group of fron- 
tiersmen, when a dark haired young man stepped forward, 
and placing his fingers on the map said, “There is the best 
route.” Gallatin afterward related that the great general 
frowned heavily at his seeming impertinence; but, at Wash- 
ington’s request, the young foreigner proved his point, and 
then began a friendship which terminated only at the death 
of the older man. 
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The road which Gallatin traced on Washington’s map 
was then and still is the most practical course across the 
Allegheny Mountains, connecting the East and West, and 
the easiest one across the mountains between the states of 
New York and Alabama. Nothing tangible was accom- 
plished toward building a road over the mountains until 
three years after Washington’s death when Thomas Jeffer- 
son was President and Albert Gallatin his Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In 1803 it cost $5.00 per hundred to bring merchandise 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, so it is not to be won- 
dered at that the settlers who had managed to get beyond 
the Ohio were making loud protests to the statesmen at 
Washington over the lack of decent land transportation. 

The bill admitting Ohio to statehood in 1802 declared 
that five per cent from the sale of all government lands in 
that territory should be used for “building roads leading 
from navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic and the 
Ohio. Such roads to be laid out under authority of con- 
gress with the consent of the states through which they 
shall pass.” 

In 1805 a committee of the Senate reported to that body, 
the manner in which the money appropriated by the Ohio 
act should be applied. This committee recommended that 
such money be used in building a road “from Cumberland on 
the northerly bank of the Potomac to the River Ohio at the 
most convenient place between a point on the easterly 
bank of said river opposite Steubenville and the mouth of 
Grave Creek which empties into said river a little below 
Wheeling in Virginia.” 

Generally speaking this new road was to follow the 
route of Braddock’s army and Cumberland was chosen as 
the beginning of the road because it was considered “The 
Key of the Mountains” and was the head of Potomac navi- 
gation as well. It was explained in this report that such a 
road would “accommodate” roads from Baltimore, cross the 
Monongahela where good boat transportation could be had, 
and also bring Philadelphia and Washington in closer touch 
with the expanding west. 


There was already a privately owned road between 
Baltimore and Washington. Pennsylvania was planning a 
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road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, so if this proposed 
road by way of Cumberland should be carried through, it 
would link important points in several directions with the 
Atlantic Ocean and the western frontier. Ohio was now a 
full fledged state and the territories of Indiana and Illinois 
were fast gathering a goodly population which would short- 
ly need further highway recognition. The government was 
willing to do its share in such an enterprise not merely from 
a humanitarian standpoint but from a practical and econ- 
omical one as well. 

Despite no well defined or passable roads emigrants 
were toiling westward in ever increasing numbers and the 
government found it necessary to protect such citizens from 
the bands of marauding and hostile Indians still lurking 
beside narrow and lonely forest trails. Therefore if «# 
proper road could be built, emigrants would move in greater 
numbers and with greater security and speed and the 
government be saved much expense and trouble. The 
Senate committee referred to previously, after citing the 
advantage of the route recommended, giving distance be- 
tween important points and showing the feasibility of con- 
struction, ended its report thus: “Politicians have gener- 
ally agreed that rivers unite the interest and promote the 
friendship of those who inhabit their banks; while moun- 
tains on the contrary tend to the disunion and estrange- 
ment of those who are separated by their intervention. In 
the present case, to make the crooked ways straight and 
the rough ways smooth will in effect, remove the interven- 
ing mountains, and by facilitating the intercourse of our 
Western brethren with those on the Atlantic substantially 
unite them in interest, which the committee believe, is the 
most effectual cement of union applicable to the human 
race.” In those days isolation held no advantage! 

This committee not only gave its report but presented 
a bill to the Senate entitled “An Act to Regulate the Laying 
out and Making a Road from Cumberland in the State of 
Maryland, to the State of Ohio.” This act Thomas Jefferson 
signed in March 1806, and thus began our national govern- 
ment’s first venture in road building, and except for mili- 
tary roads or those laid out in national parks, cemeteries 
and the like, it has remained the only one. The act of 1806 
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placed the President in practically full control of this pro- 
ject; he was to appoint the commissioners and they were 
to report to him and he was given authority to reject or 
accept their report in whole or in part. This act stated 
that “the road was to be cleared the width of four rods 
(66 feet); raised in the middle of the carriage way with 
stone, earth or gravel, and sand or a combination of some 
or all of them, leaving or making a ditch or watercourse on 
each side.” After some further particulars was added, 
“But the manner of making such road in every other par- 
ticular, is left to the direction of the President.” 


The three commissioners whom the President was to 
appoint were to be paid $4.00 per day; surveyors $3.00; 
chainmen $2.00; markers $1.00 and the sum of $30,000, 
judged necessary for the preliminary survey, was to be 
taken from the sale of Ohio lands. President Jefferson at 
once appointed as commissioners, Thomas Moore and Eli 
Williams of Maryland, and Joseph Kerr of Ohio who soon 
began their work and in January 1807 their report to the 
President was submitted by him to Congress. 


This report makes interesting reading, for the com- 
missioners had many difficult problems to meet: the most 
trying being that every community between Cumberland, 
Maryland and Steubenville, Ohio wanted this new road to 
pass through it. The commissioners seem to have been 
very conscientious in the work of locating this road for they 
refused to be influenced by local “‘boosters” unless it was to 
the advantage of the general public. Some of the villages 
made no protest at being omitted from the route but there 
was one town in Pennsylvania passed by in the first survey 
which immediately “raised a holler”, Uniontown in Fay- 
ette County. Pressure was at once brought to bear on the 
Pennsylvania legislature and that body when passing the 
permit bill for the road, requested President Jefferson to in- 
clude not only Uniontown on the route of the road but also 
Washington in Washington County. It was this same town 
of Washington which later during the road’s eventful years 
was always referred to locally as “little Washington” in 
order to distinguish it from the nation’s capital. 

In a communication to Congress in 1808 Jefferson ap- 
proved the route laid out by the commissioners with one 
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deviation which was to carry it through Uniontown, and 
later when the road was extended to Wheeling, the same 
favor was shown to little Washington. In this same com- 
munication Jefferson wrote that the route from Browns- 
ville to the Ohiq was yet to be decided, saying he would 
“pay material regard to the interests and best wishes of 
the populous parts of the state of Ohio, and to a future and 
convenient connection with the road which is to lead from 
the Indian (Indiana) boundary near Cincinnati, by Vin- 
cennes, to the Mississippi at St. Louis, under authority of 
the act of April 21, 1806.” From this it will be seen that 
the contemplated Cumberland road was not to end until it 
reached the Mississippi. 

And now began the building of what is generally called 
the National Road, or National Pike, though all acts of 
Congress refer to it as the Cumberland Road; but to the 
generations of Pennsylvanians who knew this highway in 
all its glory, it was always affectionately referred to as the 
“Pike.” Strictly speaking it could not be called a pike at 
its inception for that name meant a road where sharpened 
poles were let down to prevent travellers from escaping 
tolls. Later when the road passed from national to state 
control, heavy iron or wooden gates were erected at the 
toll houses then constructed, in order that tolls might be 
properly collected. 

This road had staunch supporters in Congress from all 
parts of the country both before and after its completion, 
chief among them being Henry Clay, who never failed to 
support with vigor all measures presented for its mainten- 
ance. In consequence Clay was very popular along its 
route ana received an ardent welcome at all taverns where 
he stopped, and it is related that he was so fond of the buck- 
wheat cakes served in this state that he never could tel! 
which came first in his affections—his pet policy of a pro- 
tective tariff or the famous Pennsylvania breakfast buck- 
wheat cake. 

Col. “Andy” Stewart of Fayette County for years 
worked indefatigably in Congress for the support of the 
road, as did Hon. T. M. T. McKennan of Washington County. 
In the Senate its interests were carefully looked after by 
Hon. Daniel Sturgeon of Uniontown; and Gen. Henry W. 
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Beeson, a representative in Congress in the busy forties 
from the same town, was so convinced of the importance 
of the road that he made a speech proving that the Pike 
brought more prosperity and service to the people than the 
approaching railroad ever could. And every man, woman, 
and child along the Pike cried “Amen” to Gen. Beeson’s 
celebrated speech, and it brought him a re-election to Con- 
gress. 

The road as first laid out extended from Cumberland 
2414 miles westward in the State of Maryland, passing 
through Frostburg and Grantsville. Then it bore north west 
into Pennsylvania for 7514 miles, passing through Addison, 
Smithfield (now Somerfield), beyond which lay Great Mea- 
dows, Fort Necessity and Braddock’s grave. It crossed 
Laurel Hill on the western most ridge of the Allegheny 
Mountains before reaching Uniontown, and from Union- 
town continued to Brownsville, in an almost straight line 
north west, on the Monongahela River. From Brownsville 
one could reach Pittsburgh by boat and thence down the 
Ohio to Wheeling, and from Wheeling south west through 
the states of Ohio, Kentucky and Illinois. At southern 
Illinois the way lay open to the Mississippi, to St. Louis 
and the boundless regions beyond. 

While the first survey carried the road only to Browns- 
ville, further extensions were at once clamored for and 
planned. In 1820 work was begun which took the road to 
Zanesville and Columbus, Ohio; in 1833 from Columbus it 
was extended to Richmond, Indiana, by 1838, and to Indian- 
apolis shortly afterward. As far as completion went the 
road actually stopped at Indianapolis, though grading was 
done to Vandalia, Illinois. The survey was completed to 
Misouri but because of the approach of the age of steam, 
no work was done after 1843. 

It can readily be seen from the location and the length 
of the road in Pennsylvania that it meant more in a finan- 
cial way to the Keystone commonwealth than to any other 
eastern state, but what it meant to the unmeasured new 
country in the west can scarcely be calculated. During 
more than thirty years the National Road was the main 
artery through which flowed the bulk of travel from the 
north and east to the south; and practically all travel and 
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emigration westward for a generation swept across this 
great thoroughfare. Though the road was at first con- 
structed only as far as Brownsville, nevertheless it meant 
that at last the gateway to the west was open and without 
delay a far country began its phenominal growth. 

The contracts for this road were very carefully drawn. 
They provided that thirty feet in the middle of the road 
called the carriage way, should be built up of large stones. 
The spaces between the large stones were to be filled in 
with smaller stones and the whole to be covered with sand 
and gravel. The depth of the stones in the center was to 
be eighteen inches and on the edges twelve inches; edges 
were to be supported by solid shoulders of earth or curb- 
stone; the upper six inches of stone were to be small enough 
to go through a three inch iron ring and the lower strata 
small enough to pass through a seven inch ring. All stone 
to be well covered with gravel and rolled with an iron 
faced roller capable of bearing three tons, and the grad- 
ation of the road was not to exceed five per cent in eleva- 
tion. 

Twenty-five feet on either side of the stone carriage 
way was to be cleaned of all stumps, timber and the like; 
nothing to be left standing in carriage way over nine to 
fifteen inches in height and nothing on the sides over 
eighteen inches. According to specifications the stones put 
on the carriage way would cover whatever stumps were left 
there, but it is likely that such slight obstructions as eigh- 
teen inch stumps on the side parts of the road were not 
removed. These side areas twenty-five feet wide were 
made for drainage and support and later provided plenty of 
space for the many thousands of cattle constantly driven 
along this highway. 

The construction of the road was put in the hands of 
the War Department and then let out in sections to contrac- 
tors at a cost which averaged $9,745 per mile from Cumber- 
land to Uniontown, a distance of sixty-three miles. This 
price included all expenses of survey and location, salaries, 
making of drains and the erection of the remarkable brfdges 
over the many streams which this road crossed. 


Particular mention should be made of some of the well 
proportioned and handsome stone bridges built by those 
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early contractors, and many of them still support the weight 
of the flying pleasure cars and heavy motor trucks now 
traversing the same route. The stone bridge known as 
“Little Crossings” over the Castleman River near Grants- 
ville, Maryland, is at the point where Braddock’s army 
crossed on its way to Fort Duquesne in 1755. The fine 
stone structure over the Youghiogheny River near Somer- 
field has always been called “Big Crossings” and it marks 
the spot where Washington crossed with his colonial troops 
in 1754. This bridge was opened for traffic on July 4th, 
1818 with an old time jollification which included speech 
making, a big dinner and plenty of free whiskey. The 
bridge over Dunlap’s Creek at Brownsville is an iron one, 
the first of that kind to be erected west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, and was opened to the public a few years after 
the road was put through. A smaller but graceful stone 
bridge over Jenning’s Run west of Uniontown will ever be 
remembered as the affectionate meeting place of Albert 
Gallatin and General La Fayette when the latter was the 
guest of the nation in 1825. The bridge over Buffalo Creek, 
six miles west of little Washington, has always been known 
as the “S” bridge, owing to its peculiar shape, and in the 
Road’s palmy days there was a tavern at either end of this 
structure. 

The contract for the first ten miles of the road west 
of Cumberland was let in 1811 and finished in the fall of 
1812. People seem to have enjoyed laboring in those days 
much more than they do now, for we read of the great 
pride of everyone in this work. The government engineer, 
the contractor and the day laborer, all were proud of their 
share in it. After the road was finished care was taken of 
everything connected with it, and fines were imposed for 
neglect or defacement of any part of it. 

A witness to the making of the road near Uniontown 
wrote in his later years, “I was there to see it located, and 
the stakes struck down the mountain, across the old com- 
mon south of Woodstock (Munroe) and so on west before 
there was a shovel full of earth displaced, and also to see 
that great contractor Mordecai Cochran, its builder, with 
his immortal Irish brigade, a thousand strong, with their 
carts, wheel barrows, picks, shovels and blasting tools, 
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grading these commons and climbing the long mountain 
side up to Point Lookout, like a well trained army, and 
leaving behind them as they went a road good enough for 
an emperor to travel over.” 

A distinguished Scotch engineer, David Stevenson, who 
travelled in this country in 1838 thought that the United 
States would never get very far in the making of roads 
because this country “lacked the stone fitted for the pur- 
pose.” Evidently the dense forests of that period pre- 
vented Mr. Stevenson from seeing the stone on the moun- 
tains, though he did acknowledge that the National Road 
was a remarkable achievement; but apparently he thought 
it would be the only one. 

The second war with England interfered considerably 
with the work of the road but further contracts were let in 
1812, 1813 and 1815 for different portions; and by 1817 
the work was practically finished to the Virginia line and 
mails were running from Washington, D. C. to Wheeling 
in an incredibly short space of time. Before this road was 
built it took one week to carry mail on horseback from 
Baltimore to Wheeling, and now, with the road opened, 
mails were taken by stage between the same points in two 
days. This meant steady travelling for the usual passen- 
ger service over the mountains took about three days and 
the price from Cumberland to Wheeling was approximately 
$15.00, varying of course with the style of coach and speed 
demanded. 

Before the advent of the road it took six to eight weeks 
to transport goods from Baltimore to the Ohio River and 
now it could be done in less than half the time, some drivers 
even making the trip in two weeks. With so much time 
being eliminated, it is no wonder that at once an unending 
stream of travel and communication started westward. 
Travellers on foot and on horse back, pack trains, conestoga 
wagons, mail carts, stage coaches, droves of hogs, cattle 
and sheep, flocks of turkeys, bands of gypsies, strolling 
players, circus caravans, and even slaves tied together, 
moved in long crowded lines from early morn ’til dusk and 
in the case of stages sometimes all through the night. 


A contemporary traveller wrote that it was no exag- 
geration to say that as far as the eye could see this wonder- 
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ful road was filled with one vast moving throng. In 1822 
there were five thousand wagons unloaded in Wheeling 
alone. They brought with them merchandise of various 
kinds, the finer grades of cloth, household staples, utensils, 
and implements for the settlements beyond, and on their re- 
turn trip each carried whiskey, bacon, flour, hemp, tobacco 
and wool, skins and pelts. Every tenth wagon crossing the 
Alleghenies went on to Ohio which meant that the empty 
west was receiving men and supplies almost as rapidly as 
they could be absorbed. Indiana and Ohio received more 
than ninety thousand inhabitants a year for a generation 
and at least ninety per cent of them came by way of the 
Pike. 


At an inn on Negro Mountain, Maryland, during one 
night there were counted more than thirty-six horse teams 
in the wagon yard, one hundred Kentucky mules in the barn 
yard, one thousand hogs in another enclosure, and as many 
fat cattle and sheep, gathered from the rich valleys of Ohio 
and Illinois, were pastured in the fields round about. This 
was only the clientele of one inn during one night, and when 
you consider that there was a tavern to almost every mile 
of the road, you can readily compute the business passing 
daily. One writer speaks of seeing fifty-two wagons with 
six to eight horses to a wagon in sight on the Pike at one 
time, and four thousand head of cattle quartered at one 
place ina single night. To all this add thirty or more stages 
going each direction daily, hundreds of horse pack trains, 
innumerable emigrant outfits and countless pedestrians, and 
you will begin to realize that this highway was a veritable 
hive of motion. 


There are no figures available as to the number of 
passengers hauled by stage over this road during its busy 
years; but it is known that in eight years there were over 
two hundred thousand persons who took boat passage at 
Brownsville for Pittsburgh and the west. From these and 
other occasional statistics which are found, it is safe to say 
that the average number traversing the Cumberland Road 
every year was close to two hundred thousand. By far the 
greater number on the road never saw the inside of a stage 
coach for the fast flying coach was for the rich or well-to- 
do who could travel in style and were in a hurry to reach 
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their destination, but teamsters, drovers, emigrants, riders 
and pedestrians far outnumbered the coach passengers. 

Emigrants usually had but a one horse wagon and they 
frequently travelled in groups, each family having all their 
possessions in a small wagon with the father leading the 
horse, the mother and older children trailing behind, while 
in some safe spot in the wagon were those too young to keep 
up the pace which averaged eighteen to twenty miles a day. 
Some emigrants came with a pack horse or two which they 
sometimes sold when they reached the river ports if they 
intended to travel by boat, and on these willing pack horses 
were strapped clothing, household utensils and tools. The 
feather beds were always tied on well toward the horse’s 
neck in such a way to make a soft spot where the babies 
could lie in safety and comfort. 

Many emigrants going beyond Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia continued to follow the road past Brownsville to Wash- 
ington and Wheeling and then over the government road 
through Ohio and still further west. The greater number 
followed the rivers to their new homes, leaving by flat boat 
from Brownsville, Pittsburgh, or Wheeling. It is stated 
that from sixty to seventy flat boats left Wheeling every 
day for Marietta, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. Louis and 
practically all such passengers had come over this new road. 

In James’ account of an expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1819 we find a description of how the emigrants 
travelled down the river in flat boats or “arks” laden with 
cattle, horses, furniture and implements or any other pos- 
session they could afford to carry with them to some new 
home. Numerous families had all their belongings on the 
same boat and went “floating onward toward that imagi- 
nary region of happiness which lies away ‘beyond the place 
where the sun goes down.’” Perhaps many of these emi- 
grants never reached that “imaginary region of happiness” 
but judging from the population and prosperity which soon 
made itself known in the great Mississippi valley, the 
greater number of homeseekers found what they had hoped 
for in their new surroundings. 

A New Yorker as he styled himself, in a book of letters 
published in 1835 described the wonderful scenic beauty of 
this road; commented on the well dressed pedestrians who 
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walked forty miles a day; sketched the very comfortable 
clothes of the men riders and set down with some amaze- 
ment the styles of the women riders. It seems to have 
surprised this city travellen to see women riding in short 
skirts, and in groups unattended by any of the braver sex, 
but most of all did he exclaim over the saddles which were 
“of purple velvet with scarlet saddle cloths embroidered in 
orange.” What a gay picture these Amazons must have 
made as they galloped over the highway! The women rid- 
ing over the road must have been very much at home on 
horse-back for a young lady from New Jersey going for a 
visit to Ohio commented on the fact that they carried more 
baskets and bundles than the men did back home. 

An English woman grew enthusiastic over the happy 
healthy children and contented women she saw living in 
log cabins in mountain clearings, in strange contrast to 
the misery and poverty she had left behind in England. 
The same writer was impressed with the intelligence and 
fine manners of the inn keepers, the American feeling of 
equality everywhere apparent but better still the unusua! 
deference paid to women. 

Another traveller wrote, “It is truly interesting to see 
people of different costumes coming forward in the mail 
coach, on horse back and on foot. At first view this great 
emigration leads to the conclusion that oppression and the 
fear of want are in extensive operation somewhere to the 
eastward,” probably meaning Europe, though there is no 
doubt that many thousands left the New England states 
at this time because it was growing increasingly difficult 
to make a living there. 

The Cumberland Road was completed through Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio and to Indianapolis in Indiana, and 
surveyed and graded to St. Louis in Missouri at a cost of 
$7,000,000 which was considered an enormous sum a hun- 
dred years ago. Such expenditures brought magnificent 
returns because for every dollar spent, at least ten more 
were added to the wealth of the nation, but what can not be 
computed in dollars was the feeling of national solidarity 
which this road built up between the east and west. 


Appropriations for the road continued to be made 
cheerfully by Congress for a number of years, but in 1822 
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the road bed needed so much repairing, as the travel had 
been far heavier than ever anticipated, that a new plan was 
proposed. Consequently a bill was drawn and presented 
to Congress in which provision was made for the erection 
of toll houses and the collection of tolls along the route of 
the Cumberland Road. President Monroe, much as he ap- 
poved the original plan of the road, vetoed this bill because 
Congress did not have the power to establish turn pikes, 
with gates and tolls with penalties; neither did the states 
have the power to grant such rights to Congress without 
an amendment to the constitution. Imagine the conster- 
nation and damnation along the road when it was noised 
abroad that the money for much needed repairs was not 
to be granted. Local supporters of the road who were in 
Congress as well as “The Gentleman from Kentucky,” Mr. 
Clay, all held forth against the veto of the President, but 
in vain! The veto stood and to this day when presidential 
pronouncements are handed out in regard to the encroach- 
ments of the federal government, the line of reasoning 
usually harks back to this sustained veto of President 
Monroe. Two years later another bill was drawn more to 
Monroe’s liking and this one he approved. 

Despite the controversy over the government’s policy 
toward the road, travel over it never ceased but became 
heavier all the while, so that the necessity of constant re- 
pairs and supervision became very acute. 

Consequently in 1831 a bill was brought forward to 
have the road taken over by the states through which it 
passed, provided the government would first put it in good 
condition. Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio ap- 
proved of this plan. Congress voted the money at different 
periods for repairs which were made by the MacAdam sys- 
tem. One by one the states took over their share of the 
road and thenceforth managed it. Pensylvania formally 
took over her mileage in 1835 and continued to collect tolls 
on some parts of the road for almost another half century. 


As soon as Pennsylvania became master of her seventy 
miles of road, toll houses and gates were erected at intervals 
along the highway and the tolls collected were used for 
the upkeep of the road. There were six toll houses built 
in Pennsylvania; some stone and some brick and three of 
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these interesting old houses with their octagonal towers are 
still standing; one of them near Uniontown still retains 
a restored wooden panel set in the wall in place of a window, 
which gives the rates of toll for almost a century ago. Mile- 
posts were also erected along the highway and many of the 
monumental shaped iron ones are still standing in Pennsyl- 
vania as are some of the tomb stone like stone ones in 
Maryland. At each toll house massive iron or heavy wood- 
en gates were hung in solid stone pillars; some of the pillars 
may still be seen but not one of those old hand wrought- 
iron gates remains, the impoverished state of Pennsylvania 
having sold the last pair for scrap iron in 1875! 

Great care was taken of the road. Fines were levied 
for neglecting drains, defacing mile posts or otherwise 
causing any injury to the property of the State, but few 
fines were ever imposed for the general public had such 
admiration for the road that respect and care for it were 
universal. Hon. Edward Everett of Massachusetts once 
referred in a speech to the Cumberland Road as being “the 
pride of the country,” so its fame was nation-wide. 

Tolls collected varied greatly according to what passed 
over the route. A narrow wheel vehicle paid more toll than 
one with broad heels because the latter cut the road bed 
less. A score of sheep or hogs cost six cents, the same 
number of cattle twelve cents; every sled or sleigh and the 
hose or ox drawing it three cents each; a vehicle with two 
horses and four wheels cost twelve cents; every wagon with 
wheel rims two and a half to four inches wide, four cents; 
those from four to five inches three cents; from six to eight 
inches two cents; and eight inches or over were free of 
tolls. This last provision led to the building of the broadest 
wagon tires probably ever constructed, as toll was like taxes, 
every one wanted to avoid paying it. 

Of course there was a free list and it was a dull person 
who could not contrive sooner or later to put himself or his 
family on that list at least one day a week. Toll could not 
be collected from “ a person passing from one part of his 


farm to the other; to or from mill; to or from places of 
public worship, funerals, militia training, elections, or from 
persons or witnesses going to and returning from courts, 
or from wagons or carriages laden with the property of the 
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United States, or any cannon or military stores belonging 
to the United States or to any state.” The large wide 
board firmly fixed in the wall of every toll house, displayed 
in plain letters all the rates of toll. Thus there was no ex- 
cuse for any argument over the amount of toll to be paid. 

Despite frequent repairs the constant and severe travel 
over the road made it extremely rough at times and this 
brought forth many complaints from travellers who were 
unfortunate enough to “hit the high spots.” It must be 
remembered that when the road was surveyed, the com- 
missioners by act of congres, were ordered to find the 
shortest route which they did, and in consequence a ride 
over it was “up one hill and down the other.” The original 
survey out of Cumberland took the road straight over Wills 
Mountains and it was not until 1833 that the more pictur- 
esque and more comfortable route through “The Narrows” 
which form the floor of the gorge at that point, was adopted. 
When Corbett, the celebrated English publisher and writer, 
travelled over the Pike he grumbled about the “up and 
downness” of the road but he praised it as having been made 
“to last forever.” Another traveller in speaking of it near 
Zanesville, Ohio, found it “superlatively good.” And in a 
general sense both these statements were true as the 
cement road makers of the present day will testify that 
there are places on the Pike where the foundation is the 
same as was laid more than a century ago. 

In 1823 an English farmer came to this country for a 
visit and before leaving home, he promised a neighbor that 
while in America he would visit the neighbor’s son living in 
Illinois. Doubtless Illinois was farther away than the far- 
mer anticipated but he kept his promise and to do so had 
to travel the Cumberland Road for several hundred miles. 
He wrote back to England that because of the precipitous 
heights and dark woods a traveller needed “nerves of iron 
and brass,” but added “such however is the expertness of 
the drivers here that there is no ground for real appre- 
hension.” Another complaint frequently appearing in the 
letters from early travellers was of the forests which 
seemed interminable. The trees were so thick for miles 
along this road that at times little light penetrated so it is 
not to be wondered at that such spots as “The Shades of 
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Death” near Cumberland were feared alike by stage driver 
and wagoners because of highwaymen, It is well that these 
complaining travellers can not come back and see those once 
heavily wooded hills now completely deforested. 


Previous to the construction of the Cumberland Road, 
everyone writing of this section described the so-called road 
as “execrable” and most of the inns they put in the same 
category. Until the coming of the road, very few houses 
along its route were worthy of the name of inn, and most 
of them had not been built for that purpose. Persons cross- 
ing the mountains took shelter in any trapper’s hut or set- 
tler’s cabin they could find. If a farmer were able to build 
a fairly good size log house, before he knew it the travelling 
public had forced him to become a tavern keeper as well. 
Thus the tavern keeper had to fill a variety of offices; he 
was the one person who always was paid in cash and in 
consequence he became a frontier banker; letters were left 
with him to be given to other travellers expected to stop 
that way and thus he became a kind of postmaster; tra- 
vellers brought him the most recent newspapers and way- 
farers handed out the latest gossip about everything that 
came within their ken, and thus he became the best posted 
man in the countryside, and frequently the only one with 
whom intelligent travellers could discuss the affairs of the 
day. This was especially true of inn keepers along the 
Pike and some English travellers, who were surprised at 
the easy manners of a tavern keeper, were much more 
amazed when they found out he could discuss foreign affairs 
with understanding. 

No sooner was this road built than substantial frame, 
brick and stone houses were erected the length of the Pike 
sometimes only a mile apart for accommodations of the 
thousands soon asking for food and lodging. Not all the 
inn keepers were men, for some of the best taverns were 
managed most successfully by women. The business ability 
and right of freedom of the women along this road was 
apparently not questioned as it was in Massachusetts for 
that state had a law forbidding a woman to keep a tavern 
unless “she provided a fit man that is godly to manage the 
business.” 

The names of the earlier taverns were much the same 
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as those in England, for we read of “The Black Horse,” “The 
Indian Queen,” “The White Swan,” “The Green Tree,” etc; 
but when the country took on a more national character the 
names of the taverns were made to correspond. Then we 
read of “The General Jackson,” “The Benjamin Franklin,” 
“The Washington,” “The Fulton,” “The National House,” 
and “The Spead Eagle.” The history of the many inns of 
the Pike would make a volume in itself, but they should 
not be passed by without some description of their quaint 
life. 

Taverns then as hotels now varied in their degree of 
excellence but the weight of opinion concerning those on 
the National Road, is that they were well kept, clean, hospi- 
table and supplied an abundance of plain, well cooked food. 
Indeed some old timers went much further for one of the 
early patrons said years after the old tavern days on the 
Pike had ended, “The eating was the cream of the earth 
Sir! I dined at Delmonico’s last week, and my dinner was 
nothing to the venison cutlets and ham and eggs and 
Johnny cakes of the Pike.” 


Poor inns there were as foreign travellers set down in 
their letters, but on the whole they were of a high grade and 
the cooking as they expressed it in those days, was “prime.” 
What was to hinder a reasonably good cook from preparing 
an appetizing meal when there were the following meats, 
vegetables and fruits to call on in their season? Chicken 
was always at hand for roasting, frying or stewing and the 
last named was invariably accomplished by the renowned 
Pennsylvania waffle. Beef, mutton, venison, bear, wild 
turkey, pheasant, grouse, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit, squirrel 
and pork made up the rest of the meats for the menus. 
Pork in some form could always be had, salt pork, smoked 
ham, roast loin, fried chops, spare ribs, young roast pig, 
pickled pigs feet, head cheese and souse; but most popular 
was the breakfast sausage which always came in arm and 
arm with buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. Ham and 
eggs could be had at any hour of the day or night and so 
well known was the fine flavor of Pennsylvania home cured 
ham that when General Jackson was feted in Uniontown 
on the way to his inauguration, he requested that his dinner 
consist of ham and eggs! 
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From the mountain streams and rivers came quanti- 
ties of palatable fish; trout, perch, cat fish and pike in Penn- 
sylvania and from Maryland was added salmon, shad, blue 
fish, terrapin and oysters. The oysters were handled by a 
fast stage known as Maltby’s Express and they were car- 
ried as far west as the Ohio line and when weather per- 
mitted much farther and always found a ready sale. This 
same Maitby’s Express later became famous throughout 
the country as Adams Express on the rail roads. 


For vegetables the housewife who was frequently the 
cook as well, had the following for her menu; Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, peas, beans, cabbage, carrots, parsnips, 
celery, corn, onions, radishes and wild asparagus. Toma- 
toes grown along the garden fences or walls for decoration 
were called love apples but being considered poisonous were 
not eaten until well toward the middle of the century. 

For fruits there were apples, grown mostly for cider 
and the making of apple butter in the fall, which the house- 
wife made in a large copper kettle hung over a fire built out 
of doors. Occasionally some cider grew too hard to drink 
so it was allowed to “vinegar” and was used in making many 
different varieties of appetizing pickles. Then there were 
cherries, pears, peaches, wild strawberries, blackberries, 
raspberries, mountain blue berries and huckle berries and 
from these fruits were made the extensive variety of jams, 
jellies and preserves for which the old fashioned house wife 
was famous. And from these same fruits and from the 
pumpkins grown in the corn fields came the fillings for the 
more than million pies which were enjoyed by the hungry 
generations of the busy Pike. Maryland and Virginia mel- 
ons added variety to the menu, herbs grown in the gardens 
gave savor to many dishes, and spices brought from afar 
gave a fragrance and flavor all their own. 


Home made wine was made especially from the wild 
grapes growing on the mountain sides, and from wild cher- 
ries and berries came reviving cordials, but such drinks 
were kept mostly for old ladies or invalids or for the minis- 
ter when he came to catechise the children. On such occa- 
sions the best wine and richest fruit cake and nut cakes 
made with hickory nuts, walnuts and butter nuts garnered 
from the woods, added greatly to the visit or to the visita- 
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tion, depending on whether you were the catechiser or the 
catechised. 

Hot breads were almost as abundant on the Pike as they 
were in the south; biscuits and rolls were served at dinner, 
while corn cakes, fried mush, flap jacks, flannel cakes and 
buckwheat cakes were breakfast and supper accompani- 
ments. All such cakes were served hot! Some English 
visitors who were stopping at what they considered a very 
satisfactory inn at little Washington, encountered the old 
fashioned corn griddle cakes for the first time, or as they 
called them “maize cakes” and they were much impressed 
at the cakes being served “hot and in relays.” 

If the stage coach traveller stepped from a gaily 
painted coach into a well kept tavern on a cold winter day 
at the dinner hour of two o’clock he had something like the 
following to choose from to stay his appetite until supper 
time rolled around four hours later: boiled mutton, cold 
boiled ham, hot roast turkey, mashed potatoes, boiled 
onions, creamed turnips, cold slaw, celery, two or three kinds 
of pickles, four or five kinds of jellies and preserves, hot 
rolls, biscuits, wheat bread, mince pie, custard pie, apple 
pie, pound cake, suet pudding, doughnuts, tea and coffee. 
The price for this dinner was twenty-five cents! 

Coffee was the favorite beverage. Tea could always 
be had and one English woman remarked upon its general 
excellence, but for the average American traveller or trader 
such a hearty dinner was usually washed down with several 
cups of strong coffee. The long handled iron toasting fork 
hung by the open fire place, and for the “finicky” toast 
could be made but such delicate dishes as toast, tea and 
porridge were ordinarily considered as food for the young, 
the old or the ailing. 


The bountiful meals of those old days were never served 
in courses. Soup they sometimes had but it was such a sus- 
taining affair full of meat and vegetables or noodles that a 
plate or two sufficed with the addition of little else for a 
meal. Private tables were unheard of; the dining rooms 
contained long narrow tables upon which all the food for 
the meal was set down before the guests took their places, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the table cloth could 
scarcely be seen for the many dishes upon it. The land- 
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lord of the inn usually sat at one end of the table and carved 
the roasts while his wife or a guest sat at the other end 
serving cold or sliced hot meats. A person helped himself 
from the nearest dish and then served his neighbors until 
all had received what they wanted; plates were passed as 
many times as they needed replenishing, and though there 
might be servants in attendance, their work consisted for 
the most part of bringing in dishes of hot meats and vege- 
tables and carrying them out to be refilled. Perhaps in the 
larger towns plates were removed for dessert, but at the 
country inn a guest ate everything on his plate to keep it 
free for the pies, puddings and cakes which he saw were 
to follow. 


In those days cups had no handles so everyone drank 
coffee or tea from their saucers. When dessert time came 
the cup was lifted from the saucer and placed on the table 
cloth or on a tiny plate called a cup plate, and then the 
empty saucer was filled with whatever preserved or canned 
fruits the guest chose from the variety nearby. Cups had 
not handles and forks had but two narrow prongs. So the 
knife was used to convey food to the mouth, and the fork 
was used only to steady the meat while it was being cut. 
One knife, one fork, and one spoon for each person was all 
anyone could handle at once, so why burden them with 
more? In consequence the very best taverns provided but 
three pieces of table cutlery. If there was enough room 
everyone sat down in the dining room together as there was 
no difference in rank; a United States senator travelling in 
his privatg coach might find himself next a mud stained 
pedestrian while a titled foreigner might have as his neigh- 
bor a dusty cattle drover. Meal time at Pike taverns was 
for eating and not for conversation and acquaintance. Time 
was fleeting and stages ran on exact schedules so, no differ- 
ence how abundant the meal, it was soon over. 


When the meal was finished, passengers went at once 
to the waiting stage for which fresh horses had been pro- 
vided; the driver blew a long blast on his winding horn and 
snapped his whip over the prancing thoroughbreds; the 
landlord shouted a cheery good-bye; the village belles stand- 
ing on their door steps waved their handkerchiefs; the small 
boys hurrahed; the passengers called farewells and the 
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coach departed amid a joyful hubbub which would be re- 
newed at the next stop. 

The slogan “Ladies First” may not have originated on 
the Pike but it was rigorously followed there for ladies had 
first seats at tables and the best seats in the coaches. This 
fact was a bit troublesome to some of the European travel- 
lers on the Pike, though Charles Dickens found much to ad- 
mire in the treatment accorded to ladies travelling in 
America. Occasionally one reads of rather odd manners 
displayed by some of our own American women, or ladies 
as they preferred to be called in those days. William Owen, 
making a journey west in 1824-5 wrote of going to an inn in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, and being much travel stained, 
was shown into a room to wash and he added, “While we 
were undressed a stage arrived and parties were shown into 
the same room. One of the party a young lady, sat down 
by the fire and dressed her hair with great nonchalance.” 
Mr. Owen stated that this young lady was the daughter of 
a general and senator. Perhaps she made a pretense of 
displaying the exotic manners of the capitol. 


In Col. Thomas Searight’s work on the National Pike, 
he prints a letter from Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secre- 
tary of State, dated 1892. Secretary Blaine had been born 
in West Brownsville and passed his boyhood and youth 
along the Pike. He and Col. Searight formed a friendship 
in their youth days which continued throughout life, and 
the fondest memory in which they both shared was the 
exciting and happy life of the old road. The letter is in 
part as follows: ‘We did not use the high sounding hotel 
but the good old Anglo Saxon tavern, with its wide open 
fire in the cheerful bar room, and the bountiful spread in 
the dining room, and the long porch for summer loafers, and 
the immense stabling with its wealth of horse flesh and the 
great open yards for the wagons. How real and vivid it 
all seems to me at this moment.” At that moment was al- 
most forty years after Blaine had left his native Pennsyl- 
vania to become the idel of the state of Maine. 


There were generally speaking two types of taverns, 
or rather different taverns were used by different types of 
patrons. In the country or on the edge of the towns were 
the wagon stands, where the house itself was often not so 
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large as those where the stages stopped in town, but where 
the accommodations for horses and cattle were on a much 
greater scale. Huge barns filled with hay and grain stood 
waiting to feed and house from one hundred to two hundred 
horses at a time. The six stalwart horse wagon teams 
usually were kept in the open wagon yard except in winter 
time, but the smaller, speedy, well groomed stage horses 
were carefully stabled at all seasons. 


Around the great open paved stable or wagon yard as 
it was ordinarily called stood the immense conestoga wagons 
with the drivers often asleep in their cavernous depths. It 
took a huge area to accommodate two or three dozen cones- 
toga wagons over night for they were enormous vehicles, 
and took their name from the district near the Susquehanna 
River in Pennsylvania, where they were first made. These 
wagons were long and deep; the bottom curved slightly 
upward at either end; the lower side was painted a brilliant 
blue with a movable, bright red board above, and above this 
came a white canvas covering which was stretched over 
wooden bows and drawn in at the back for protection from 
the weather. Picture the patriotic effect on the highway 
when several dozen of these red, white, and blue conestoga 
wagons, 20 to 25 feet long, went creaking along on their 
great high wheels. The wheels of these wagons were from 
fifteen to twenty feet in circumference, and the rims of the 
wheels measured from six to ten inches in width. The 
wider the rim, the less wear and tear on the road and con- 
sequently the less toll to pay. 


Heavy and strong were the words which described such an 
outfit. Specially bred, powerful horses corresponded to the 
weight of the wagon, and the harness to the strength of 
the horse. An immense amount of leather was used to make 
this harness for some back bands were fifteen inches wide 
and the hip straps ten inches; thick black housing reaching 
to the bottom of the hames protected the horses’ shoulders; 
brass mountings and trimmings carefully polished added 
brightness; heavy hand forged chains formed the traces 
and bright worsted rosettes and gay colored lines furnished 
an extra dash of color. Only a stalwart man could put this 
harness of the horses’ back with one full wide swing as it 
was the custom to do. 
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Sometimes there were two men known as wagoners, 
to a wagon, but many of these six to eight horse teams were 
handled by one man who sat on one of the horses on a sad- 
dle corresponding in weight and dimensions to the rest of 
the harness. At least one pair of the horses was known as 
the bell team for over their backs stood an arched frame 
work from which hung cone shaped bells which tinkled 
sharply and gave notice of the approach of this slow mov- 
ing vehicle. The wagon drivers wore what were called 
hunting shirts: wool shirts made with wide capes trimmed 
with red and their caps had red bands in keeping with the 
gaudily painted wood work of the wagon. To complete the 
picture, the wagoner smoked long, thin, cheap cigars, four 
for a penny which were first made in little Washington, and 
which ever since have been known as “stogies.” 


When a wagoner turned his outfit into some great, wide 
stable yard at dusk his first thought was for his faithful 
horses which he at once unhitched. Then he took the feed- 
ing troughs from the rear of the wagon where they swung 
when not in use, and attached them on either side of the 
wagon tongue; filled them with plenty of grain and tied the 
horses there to feed and rest. Near the barns there always 
stood a huge, hollowed out log overflowing with clear, pure 
water from a nearby spring. Hence there was no lack of 
water for the horses and droves of cattle to be looked after 
every night. In the tavern yard was an old fashioned 
wooden pump and there in all kinds of weather the wagon 
drivers went to wash. At more pretentious inns where the 
best stages stopped there were sometimes negro attendants 
to pump water and bring towels for guests when washing 
out of doors, but stage passengers usually washed in rooms 
provided for that purpose. 

At the wagon stands, however, the wagoners drew their 
own basins of water and set them on a bench near the 
pump, or put their faces and head under the flowing spout 
to refresh themselves after a long day’s drive. They then 
stepped onto an adjoining porch where they found a common 
towel hanging beside a small mahogany framed mirror, un- 
der which was a shelf holding several horn combs and with 
such accessories their toilet was soon completed. Wagon- 
ers were plain, reliable men who did not demand anything 
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“fancy” in the way of service or accommodation. Having 
“washed up,” the wagoner went with his blankets into the 
tavern; left the blankets in the bar room and then went 
into supper and sat down to a table on which were ham and 
eggs, beef steak, fried speckled trout, fried potatoes, hot 
cakes, flap jacks, preserves, pickles, pie, cheese, cake and 
coffee. For this meal he paid a “levy,” a Spanish coin in 
use at that time, whose value was twelve and a half cents. 
Aj generous cold lunch with drinks could also be had for 
the same price if occasion demanded. If the wagoner did 
not wish to pay for his meals and the horses’ feed separ- 
ately, he would lump it all in one sum, $1.15. This included 
two meals for the driver, all the drinks he wanted, a warm 
room to sleep in and all the hay and grain he needed for 
his six horses. 

Supper disposed of, every one met in the bar room 
which was the largest room in the tavern and was lobby, 
smoking room and salon all in one. There pure whiskey 
was sold for three cents a glass or two for five; in the higher 
class inns where the stages stopped the same whiskey 
brought five cents a glass. No one drank liquor at meals 
except in the larger towns where some inns could supply 
foreign wines, and the sports of the time met there to drink 
brandy burned over loaf sugar. This was considered a very 
“tony” drink. One English woman wrote complaining that 
they had had “another dinner with no wine!”, but also 
stated that all the men before coming into dinner had taken 
“an eye-opener” or a “phlegm dispenser” of a “drink called 
rye whiskey and this she could not abide.” Though whis- 
key was cheap every one agreed that there were few drunk- 
ards and it was the rarest thing ever to find an intoxicated 
wagoner or stage driver. While the men stood at the bar 
drinking they exchanged the latest news, swapped stories 
and newspapers and discussed without end the political situ- 
ation of the day. 

Frequently some one produced a fiddle; the floor was 
cleared of chairs and an old fashioned dance or “hoe down” 
began with everyone taking part and enjoying the merri- 
ment. This lasted until midnight when the wagoners spread 
their blankets before the fire and slept until dawn. Then 
they arose, made a hasty but hearty breakfast of sausage 
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and buckwheat cakes, and started in the early morning for 
another day’s journey of from fifteen to twenty miles. 

A wagoner rarely “cussed” at the cold as he lay on the 
bar room floor in his blankets with his feet toward the 
grate, open fire which burned all night long. The fire places 
in those old inns were either open hearths which held six 
foot logs or long deep iron grates where a wagon load of 
wood or a quarter of a ton of soft coal was burned. Over 
these glowing fires the inn keeper presided with a poker 
six to eight feet long, and no one but himself was ever 
supposed to handle this scepter of the hearth. It is related 
of one famous tavern keeper, ‘Boss’ Rush, that he was so 
particular! about how his bar room fire was “poked” that 
he kept the poker under lock and key in order that no ama- 
teur should handle it. 

There were two classes of wagoners: the regulars and 
the sharp shooters. The regulars made a business of haul- 
ing throughout the year while the sharp shooters were 
farmers who in slack seasons put their teams on the road 
and “cut in” on the regular trade. Sometimes there was 
great rivalry between the two and tremendous loads were 
hauled in consequence. One wagoner took a load of eighty- 
three hundred pounds from Baltimore to Ohio with but 
five horses, and on another occasion hauled twelve thou- 
sand pounds; but the average load in ordinary weather was 
somewhere between the two, and the wagoner received 
$2.50 to $4.00 per hundred for hauling. The wagoners were 
for the most part white men living on or near the Pike. 
Occasionally a negro driver, a freed slave, was seen, but he 
always ate and slept by himself. These drivers were proud 
of their massive wagons; their splendid horses; their vast 
loads; the fast time they made; the safe delivery of their 
goods, and almost without exception were loyal, trustwor- 
thy, up-standing citizens. 

Someone once remarked that wagon drivers had better 
morals and stage drivers better manners. This of course 
was vehemently denied by both parties; but whatever the 
opinion on that score, every one agreed that the stage 
driver was the hero of the road, the hope of the maidens 
for hundreds of miles, and the envy of every small boy 
throughout the land. Dashing, debonnair and, alas, some- 
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times deceitful as village girls found out, but always the 
high cockalorum of the road as he sat on his lofty seat, 
winding his horn on the last hill to give notice of his ap- 
proach, guiding his four or six beautiful horses down some 
precipitous mountain side, or racing them down a slope on 
to the level street as they dashed toward some famous 
tavern for rest and refreshment. 

Always so much the king of the highway was the stage 
driver that he was the only person in the inn who ever 
dared demand a bed to himself. Beds were pretty plentiful 
in those old hostelries and sometimes there were six or 
eight in one room, but those beds were built to hold more 
than one sleeper, so when trade was brisk and guests were 
many, each bed was supposed to contain at least three occu- 
pants. Stage drivers got less sleep than other travellers 
as they sometimes drove for eight or twelve consecutive 
hours. Teams were changed every ten or twelve miles but 
the driver never left his box. While the hostlers changed 
teams in lesd than three minutes, the driver swallowed a 
hasty bite and a drink, took up the reins again and was off 
before the passengers realized what was happening. 


Some drivers put on a great deal of style while on the 
box, wearing high hats, tightly buttoned cape coats and 
yellow buckskin gloves which singled them out as men of 
fashion. Some dwellers along the road coveted the stage 
driver’s “dressy” clothes but many more envied his fine, 
fast horses which literally ate up the miles of the Pike, as 
their driver sat, an aristocrat enthroned, on a coach that 
many a king might have considered worthy of royalty 
itself. 


Often these coaches were lined with purple silk plush 
or red silk damask and were splendid examples of the best 
coach builder’s art. They were carefully constructed, elab- 
orately painted and gilded and with door panels ornamented 
with bright landscapes, and striking portraits of contem- 
porary statesmen. Names and mottoes were painted on the 
sides. One coach bore the picture of a post boy on a flying 
horse with the inscription, “He comes the Herald of a noisy 
world, News from all nations lumbering at his back.” The 
earlier coaches were built without springs, the bodies being 
hung on broad leather straps, so any bump or rut on the 
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road must have been well felt by the passenger, but the 
later coaches were more comfortable as they had suitable 
iron springs. The ordinary coach contained three seats, a 
front and rear and a middle one that was movable, and 
there was room for one passenger beside the driver. This 
seat was eagerly sought for in good weather. Coaches were 
named for celebrated men, particularly those in public life. 
One carried the name of John Tyler, while he was Vice 
President, but later as President when he vetoed the U. S. 
Bank Bill, the name of this coach was changed to that of 
his deceased predecessor, General Harrison. 

To help the horses up the steepest hills, postillions were 
stationed at certain points. Two horses with a boy riding 
one of them were hitched to the front of the stage and thus 
the steep grade was ascended more rapidly. The two extra 
horses were then unhitched and at once clattered down the 
hill to bring up another coach. Relay horses were ready so 
frequently that tired or worn out horses were rarely seen 
drawing a stage, and the stages went so regularly that 
farmers living along the way declared they could set their 
clocks by them any time of the day or night. 

There were a great many lines of stage coaches but the 
best known were the “Old Line” or “Stockton’s,” the “Good 
Intent” or “Reedside’s,” the ‘Peoples’ Line” and for a short 
time one known as the “June Bug Line.” Private coaches 
could be hired by paying for a full number of seats and al- 
ways one or two exceedingly handsome ones were put at the 
disposal of the presidential parties who travelled to and 
from Washington. 

Presidents were no unusual sight on the Pike. Presi- 
dent Monroe during his term of office came as far west on 
the Pike as Uniontown. Jackson travelled this highway to 
both his inaugurations, his family occupying a handsome 
coach for which “Old Hickory” insisted on paying, while he 
rode a spirited horse practically all the way from Nashville, 
Tennessee to Washington, D. C. James K. Polk came over 
the National Road with his family on the way to be in- 
augurated, as did General William Henry Harrison, whose 
“log cabin and hard cider campaign” had been carried out 
with fervor along this road. Gen. Zachary Taylor was an- 
other President who travelled this way when he went to 
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Washington to be sworn in as the Nation’s head. When- 
ever a President passed over the road “every hamlet, village 
and farm” turned out to do him honor. Great barbecues 
were prepared, long and laudatory addresses were made and 
the guest of honor was not only supposed to eat and drink 
as much as he could but he was expected to make a speech 
at every stopping place. It is little wonder that both Harri- 
son and Taylor both died shortly after assuming office. 

Many years before he was President, James Buchanan 
took a trip over the Pike. In the same year 1846, an un- 
known and ungainly lawyer from Illinois stopped in Union- 
town on his way to take his seat in Congress; but on that 
day no one dreamt that in fifteen years the democratic 
Lincoln would succeed the dignified Buchanan and save the 
Union. John Quincy Adams and Martin Van Buren both 
knew the Pike after their retirement from office, and John 
C. Fremont travelled this route several years before he 
became a presidential candidate. 

Another distinguished traveller was John C. Calhoun 
when Secretary of War in Monroe’s second administration. 
Gen. Sam Houston of Texas, Senator Thomas H. Benton of 
Missouri and Gen. Winfield Scott all spent the same night 
at the same tavern on the Pike. Henry Clay was a frequent 
visitor and every time he came he marvelled over the great 
distance so quickly travelled, one day making seventy miles 
by stage coach. Davy Crockett, the famous western scout, 
Black Hawk, the great Indian Chief, and General Santa 
Anna of Mexican fame journeyed over tis road. General 
La Fayette, when he was the guest of the nation, received 
a tumultuous ovation for many miles along the Pike; and 
here too P. T. Barnum escorted the Swedish nightingale, 
Jenny Lind, when she visited America in 1850. 

The best drivers with the fastest horses were always 
put in charge of the special coaches containing distinguished 
passengers, and proud indeed were the drivers who drove 
the coach containing a President of the United States who 
was accompanied from one town fo another all along the 
Pike by the inevitable reception committee riding in gaily 
decorated coaches. 

Wonderful tales are told of the fast time made by some 
of the drivers. Gen. Lucious Stockton who owned one of 
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the best stage lines, made frequent trips over the road; he 
was accustomed to leave Uniontown with two horses in a 
low carriage called the “Flying Dutchman,” after break- 
fast; took three hours out for lunch and arrived in Wheel- 
ing sixty-six miles away, in time for tea. Tradition says 
he had whiskey put in the water the horses drank and that 
is the reason they made such good time. 

James Reeside was perhaps the most celebrated driver 
on the Pike for he made such rapid time that the United 
States government took him from this road to carry mails 
between New York and Philadelphia. Before Reeside be- 
came a driver on the New York-Philadelphia road, it had 
taken twenty-three hours to travel the ninety miles between 
the two cities but at once he reduced the time to sixteen 
hours, and [ater to twelve hours. Hence it was no idle 
boast that the fastest stage drivers were those trained on 
the Pike; they knew how to get the best from their horses 
with the least fatigue, and on special runs horses were 
changed every five or six miles. This change was brought 
about so quickly that scarcely had the stage stopped before 
it dashed off again with the passengers almost unaware of 
the interruption. 

Arrangements were made whereby through stages did 
not have to stop at the toll house, the companies paying by 
contract. Consequently no time was lost in halting to figure 
up tolls. On short drives, phenominal time was often made; 
one driver going from Uniontown to Brownsville, a distance 
of twelve miles, in forty-four minutes, averaging a mile in 
three minutes and forty seconds which showed not. only 
rapid going horses but remarkable horsemanship. 

People in those days must have cared more about poli- 
tics and administration policies than they do now for they 
were always so anxious to read the President’s message that 
particular care and haste were used in transporting it. 
President Van Buren’s message was carried from Washing- 
ton to Wheeling, a distance of two hundred and twenty-two 
miles, in twenty-three and a half hours, but it remained 
for Redding Bunting to make the most talked of record of 
the road. Bunting was six feet six inches tall, of an im- 
posing figure, of great dignity in manner and dress and 
handled the long lines with exquisite skill. When President 
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Polk issued his message declaring war with Mexico, Bunt- 
ing drove from Cumberland to Wheeling, one hundred and 
thirty miles over the most mountainous part of the Pike, 
in twelve hours, averaging almost eleven miles an hour, and 
this time included a stop in Uniontown for breakfast. When 
his passengers recovered from this drive, they assured Mr. 
Bunting they would never forget him! As soon as Polk’s 
message was read, driver after driver along the Pike volun- 
teered for service in Mexico, and many a “pike boy” trained 
to take the grades over the Allegheny Mountains, helped 
storm the heights of Chapultepec. 

In 1819 when the Pike extended only to the Virginia 
line, it took an intolerable time for mail to reach the dis- 
tant west and south west. It was seventy-eight days from 
the time President Monroe’s message was published until 
it was read in Little Rock, Arkansas. Ten years later when 
the road had been extended to Indiana, President Van 
Buren’s message arrived in Little Rock in two weeks time, 
and the event was written up in the newspapers as if such 
a record could never be excelled. 

With such rapid travelling it was necessary for pas- 
sengers to pack their luggage well, and seé that it was care- 
fully strapped on the top or rear of the coach. Otherwise 
wardrobes might come to grief. It is related that a young 
Scotchman travelling to Pittsburgh at this time packed a 
number of silver dollars in the valise with his shirts, and 
when he opened the bag, found that the dollars had cut his 
shirts to ribbons. 


For several years the United States Government had 
diplomatic difficulties with France over the spoliation claims 
and for a brief period in the thirties, war was feared. The 
government suddenly realized that should war come in the 
future, the country might be anything but harmonious, be- 
cause the south west, particularly Louisiana, would have 
French sympathies. Should the west tend the same way, 
the country would be hopelessly divided. To offset such a 
contingency, the government put a fast mail on the road 
which would carry national news and policies to all parts 
of the newly settled west so quickly as to make it feel in 
close touch and understanding with the seat of government 
at Washington. This fast mail was known as the pony ex- 
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press, and it went daily each way from Washington to St. 
Louis, and from Dayton, Ohio to New Orleans. The rate of 
speed was ten miles an hour and mail was delivered to only 
the most important post offices. Companies contracted to 
carry this mail so much per section and each section was 
approximately sixty miles and required nine horses and 
three boys. A boy would leave Cumberland at two o’clock 
in the morning and ride three successive horses seven miles 
when another boy took the mail sack, mounted a pony and 
rode in the same manner, the three boys covering the sixty 
miles in six hours and a quarter. This was the fastest over- 
land mail in America and everywhere people marvelled at 
such swift delivery of mail. The pony express ran for but 
one year for when the war scare was forgotten, the govern- 
ment found the experiment too costly to be continued. This 
fast mail was followed by what was known as the “Monkey 
Box Line,” which was a small coach holding three passen- 


gers, and on the rear was a box where the mail sack was 
_ put under lock and key. “The Monkey Box” in turn did not 
prove very satisfactory, and for the most part the ordinary 


stages carried the mail with comparatively little complaint 
from the general public. 


For years, life on the Pike went on with very little 
change; the different states kept the road in good repair; 
the conestoga wagons rumbled along with their great loads 
of freight; cattle, sheep and hogs were driven by in num- 
berless herds; processions of pack horse trains and emi- 
grants continued to move westward; fast mail and passen- 
ger coaches coursed back and forth; welcoming taverns 
provided cheer and comfort for the weary traveller and 
altogether it was such a busy, happy, gay and successful 
life that it seemed as if 7 should go on forever. 

“But a day came at last when the stage brought no load 
To the gate, as it rolled up the long dusty road. 

And lo! at the surprise a shrill whistle blew 

O’er the hills—and the old yielded place to the new— 
And a merciless age with its discord and din 

Made a wreck, as it passed, of the pioneer inn.” 

When the B & O Railroad was built to Cumberland in 
1844 there were a few who then foretold the ultimate fall 
of the road, but for a time the increasing trade on the Pike 
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seemed to prove such opinion wrong. The railroad brought 
more freight to Cumberland than formerly and to get this 
across the mountains meant increased travel and commerce 
westward; but this sudden boom came to an end in 1852 
when the railroad was extended to Wheeling and the far 
reaching traffic of the Pike came to a sudden standstill. A 
few stages still continued to run between local points, but 
gradually one by one the beautiful stage coaches disap- 
peared until today not one of those gorgeous, gilded carri- 
ages can be found. Some were left on the mountains to 
rust their lives away under the swirl of summer rains and 
winter snows; some were burned or destroyed when the 
huge stables which once housed them were torn down to 
make way for newer modes of travel; some were sent west 
ahead of the railroad and there took part in the exciting 
days of the gold rush across the plains and some were left 
to bleach beside the bones of the men who drove them 
through Indian raids across the desert sands. 


To us in this far off day their painted panels, their 
gilded doors and their silk linings are but, a legend along 
with the courtly gentlement and curtsying ladies who once 
rode merrily in those gay coaches. Here and there a cones- 
toga wagon has been saved as a reminder of that pictur- 
esque era and many an old tavern, forlorn and forgotten 
for years, has again come to life on the newly cemented 
highway, once the old Pike, over which motors now, rush 
and roar. To the men whose early and best life was spent 
along this road, the passing of its leadership came as a 
cruel and lasting sorrow; many turned their energies into 
new pursuits; a few followed the fortunes of the new iron 
clad king of the land; but many failed to fit themselves into 
the new life and never recovered from the Pike’s decline. 
The real “old timers” hated the dirt and the clamor and 
the ruthlessness of the new age of steam, and scarcely 
hoped that a new power would rise to overthrow this heart- 
less monster now shrieking over their hills. 


In 1892 when Col. Searight finished his authoritative 
book on the Pike, he referred to the age of electricity just 
at hand, prophesying that this new force might be the ne- 
mesis of the steam power which had ruined the Pike. How 
it would interest him today if he could read of the rapid 
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electrification of the railroads, and how it would amuse him 
to note that the same agencies which drove the thorough- 
breds off the Pike, are now in order to retain their trade, 
applying for charters to run motor busses over the highways. 

If the ghosts of forgotten statesmen who predicted 
when the road was built that it would some day be a means 
of defense in war, could have stood along its hillsides in 
1917 and 1918 and counted the long lines of motor lorries 
wending their way east for service over seas, they would 
have rejoiced that at last the Pike had come into its own. 
Many other pikes there have been and many other cele- 
brated roads but along with the Pike’s early adherents, the 
writer agrees that no other road holds a greater place in 
history. Over this road in one generation there swept prac- 
tically all the men and women who were to carve out and 
build up the great states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota, and even more of the great and further west. These 
states because of this road were bound in their youth to 
the north and the east by the same economic ties and poli- 
tical ideals and when disruption and disunion came in 1861, 
the prosperity, the power and the President coming from 
the west to aid the Union, gave the old Pike, whatever its 
legal name, the right at last to call itself “The National 
Road.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF LOCAL HISTORY* 
By Joseph H. Bausman 





On this anniversary, celebrating alike the birth of the 
“Father of his Country”, and of your worthy society, I 
esteem it an honor to be of your company, and a privilege 
to congratulate you upon the splendid work you are doing 
in your efforts to preserve “’gainst the tooth of time and 
razure of oblivion” the remains of the past. 

Let me preface my remarks by emphasizing the need 
of just such a work as your society is doing. Western 
Pennsylvania has had a great history of which all its peo- 
ple should be proud; but, in general, little pride is taken 
in that history even by the direct descendants of men of 
renown; everywhere letters and documents of great dis- 
torical value have been permitted to moulder into dust in 
attics and smokehouses, or have been cast into the flames 
by careless housewives in their annual or semi-annual at- 
tacks of the house-cleaning fever; few historical societies 
exist in this section of the state, and the interest taken 
in those which have been formed is fitful and languid, and 
in the teaching of history in our educational institutions 
but little attention is paid to the events and figures of 
local history. This defect in our educational method is 
radical. In school and at college our eyes are turned 
toward “the brooding East”; we are told of “the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome”; of 
the great events of the Renaissance and of the Reforma- 
tion; and of the spacious times of England’s kings and 
queens; and in the annals of our own country we find 
writ large for us the achievements of the Puritans of New 
England, and of the Cavaliers of the South;—but all the 





*Paper read before the Washington County Historical Society 
February 22, 1905. This old but very interesting paper is based 
en notes gathered by its author in the compilation of his scholarly 
History of Beaver County (2 vols. New York, 1904). The state- 
ments in the earlier paragraphs are no longer fully valid. Some- 
thing has been done to remedy the defects mentioned. It is pos- 
sible to cite in footnotes the documents upon which this paper is 
based, but they are well known, easily accessible and quickly lo- 
cated by reference to the index and bibliography of the author’s 
History of Beaver County. (The Editor). 
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while we are left uninformed upon subjects of human and 
historic interest hardly less important. Throughout these 
Western Pennsylvania counties there are spots which 
cught to be shrines of patriotism which have as yet no 
monument or tablet to mark them; they lie within sight 
of the windows of schoolhouses, but the children pass and 
repass them every day with no knowledge of their exist- 
ence, ignorant of the fact that men who were the makers 
of the Nation have left their footprints on our soil, and 
that events which were of world-wide influence had their 
inception here. 

Our region is sadly lacking in civic pride. Pitts- 
burgh, one of the richest and most enterprising cities of 
the Union, has no monument to the “Great Commoner” 
for whom it was named; none to Washington, who first 
pointed out the strategic character of its site; none to 
Wayne, who gathered in it an ever victorious army; none 
to Bouquet, who saved the garrison of Fort Pitt from de- 
struction in the Pontiac war (even his redoubt, sole re- 
maining relic of the colonial period in the city, is threat- 
ened by the commercialism of its citizens) ; none to Forbes 
who wrested its site from the French; none to Colonel 
John Gibson, Colonel Daniel Brodhead, General William 
Irvine, General Josiah Harmar, the Nevilles and a dozen 
other men of colonial and Revolutionary fame. Has it 
redeemed itself by putting up a monument to a city boss 
at the entrance to its greatest park? 


In that great city no stone or monument marks the 
site of the historic structure, Fort Duquesne, which was 
erected by the French, or of Fort Pitt, which the English 
built on its ruins, or of Fort La Fayette, which was purely 
an American work, of which perhaps not a tithe of its 
citizens ever heard; in Allegheny County nothing marks 
the site of Braddock’s defeat; in Fayette County, nothing 
the site of Fort Necessity; in Beaver County, nothing the 
sites of Fort McIntosh, or of the Block-house on the Big 
Beaver or of Wayne’s encampment. It would be easy to 
point out a dozen other instances of neglect which prove 
the lack of a proper civic patriotism in the citizens of this 
great portion of our great Commonwealth, and which 
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show the need of an awakened interest in all matters of 
local historic importance on the part of teachers and of 
all intelligent men and women. It is well to know and 
study the history of “kings and queens, and wars and 
things” in other lands, and the annals of our own Nation 
in general, but no matter how far and wide the circle of 
our vision may extend we ought to keep our perspective 
true enough to enable us to discern the objects of interest 
that lie thick upon our foreground. 


It is the point of this paper to point out some of 
these objects,—to show what real human, and, in a good 
sense of the word, romantic, interest belongs to much of 
the history of this region. My illustrations are all taken 
from the history of one country of the region, namely, 
Beaver County as it was originally constituted, but I need 
not apologize for that as they are all a part of the history 
of Western Pennsylvania itself. No page in the annals 
cf the Western part of the State is richer with the spoils 
of time than this, and I shall be happy if I shall be able 


to bring out with any clearness its claim to your atten- 
tion. 


I may say, first, that the territory in question is in- 
teresting because it is full of memorials of the vanished 
red man. On the stream which (by translation) gave its 
name to the county of Beaver were two large settlemeats 
of the aborigines, mainly of the Delaware and Shawanese 
tribes. One of these settlements was called Kuskuskee 
(with some score of variants in its English orthography). 
This was a town, or group of towns, at the forks of the 
Big Beaver, about twenty miles from its mouth. The 
other was known as Sawkunk (also with many varieties 
of English spelling). It lay around the mouth of the Big 
Beaver, principally on the site of the present county-seat. 
Sawkunk is a Delaware word meaning an “outlet.” There 
were many Sawkunks in the country, but this was the 
most important of them all. Heckewelder, the Moravian 
missionary, who wrote a lexicon of the Delaware language, 
describes this place as “the outlet of the Big Beaver into 
the Ohio, a point well known to all Indians; to warriors 
of different and most distant tribes; their rendezvous in 
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the French wars; their thoroughfare and place of transit; 
a point of observation, and the scene of frequent contests 
and bloodshed.” Little do the inhabitants of the quiet 
town of Beaver—‘Saints’ Rest’’, as it is jokingly called— 
think today of what strange scenes were once to have been 
witnessed on the ground they tread! 

Logstown, to which reference will later be made in 
connection with the accounts of the visits of Washington 
to it, was a Shawanese village, of great importance dur- 
ing the colonial period, situated on the north or right- 
hand bank of the Ohio about seven miles above the mouth 
of the Beaver and nineteen below where the town of Pitts- 
burgh now stands. There was an “Old Logstown”, lying 
on the level ground just below the present village of 
Economy, and a later addition, built by the French for 
the Indians, which probably stood a little farther down 
on the same side of the river, on the bluff which{ was 
afterwards the site of General Wayne’s encampment. 

In these villages many of the most noted Indian chiefs 
had their lodges. Tanacharison, the Half King of the Six 
Nations, the friend and counsellor of Washington in his 
early military experiences; Monakatoocha or the “Great 
Arrow”, and Guyasutha, famous as Pontiac’s able fellow- 
conspirator, were all for some time at Logstown. At Saw- 
kunk was Captain White Eyes (Koquethagachton), the 
faithful friend of the Americans in the bitter days of the 
Revolution; and here also, were the three Delaware 
brothers, King Beaver, Pisquetumen, and Shingo. Shingo, 
or Shingiss, was the most formidable of the Delaware war- 
riors. After Braddock’s defeat he fought with the French 
and raided the country as far east as the Delaware River, 
striking Reading and Bethlehem, and threatening Easton. 
At Sawkunk was also the “Belt of Wampum” who fought 
bravely under Braddock. 

On the present site of the town of Rochester was a 
Mingo village where lived the great chief Logan, with 
whose speech every schoolboy is, or ought to be, familiar. 
Of this chief, Judge William Brown of Mifflin County 
said: “Logan was the finest specimen of humanity I ever 
met with, either white or red.” In his Diary, the Rev. 
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David McClure, a Congregational missionary who visited 
the Beaver valley in 1770, relates a most interesting inter- 
view which he had with this unfortunate Indian, and he 
tells us that the village referred to was then known as 
“Logan’s Town,” from the fact that it was the chief’s 
residence. 

I will not further call the roll of the celebrated aborig- 
ines which Beaver County may claim as having been for 
a longer or shorter period resident within her territory, 
but I wonder if it will surprise you, Sir, if I tell you, on 
the authority of the Colonial Records, that the old Indian 
chief who is almost to be considered the patron saint of 
this town of Washington, namely, Tingooqua, or Catfish, 
had set up his lodge-pole at Kuskuskee on the Big Beaver 
before he settled here on the banks of the classic Wis- 
sameking? 

Another romantic feature of the history of Beaver 
County is found in its connection with the early move- 
ments of the French into the Ohio valley. We know that 
here, as elsewhere, the French preceded the English in 
the work of exploration, whither they came as trappers in 
search of the much-prized fur of the animal which gave 
its name to two streams of this region, the Big Beaver 
and the Little Beaver, whose waters abounded with it, or 
as missionaries seeking the conversion of the natives or 
following their lighthearted parishioners into the wilder- 
ness for the care and cure of their souls. Doubtless years 
before the period when names of individuals and definite 
dates emerge in history 


“____Merry Jean Baptiste 

Paddled his pirogue on La Belle Riviere, 

While from its banks some lone Loyola priest 

Echoed the night-song of the voyageur.” 

We have, it is true, no authentic data for the state- 
ment that the French were in the Beaver valley before 
1749, when Louis Bienville de Celeron came down the 
Ohio, burying his leaden plates and tacking up on the 
trees his notices to the English to quit the premises; but 
the language of his journals and the tenor of all his acts 
seem to me to pre-suppose a familiarity with the region 
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and to intimate that he was not the first of his country- 
men to have visited it. On this expedition De Celeron 
stopped at Logstown and perhaps at the mouth of the Big 
Beaver. Possibly, I should say probably, he buried a 
plate at the latter point, but if he did it has never been 
found, or if found was lost again or destroyed by some 
one ignorant of its value. His chaplain on this expedition 
was the Jesuit Father, Rev. Joseph Peter Bonnecamps, who 
probably said Mass at these stopping places. Eight years 
later, another Jesuit Father, the Rev. Claude Francis 
Virot, came to the mouth of the Beaver, where he set up 
his mission cross and sought to convert the Wolf tribe 
of the Delawares. His work was soon ended by the 
violent opposition of Pakanke, the chief of that tribe, and 
two years later, in July, 1759, he was killed while acting 
as chaplain to Aubrey’s force in the attempt to relieve 
Fort Niagara. 


By the middle of the eighteenth century the French 
possessions in Canada and in Louisianna had been con- 
nected by a chain of settlements and forts dotted along 
the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi, 
while the settlements of the English were still confined 
to the region east of the Appalachian Mountains. Hither- 
to the English colonies, devoting their attention almost 
wholly to agricultural pursuits, had been remarkably in- 
different to the vast possibilities of the country that lay 
beyond this barrier, and their only knowledge of it was 
gained from the reports of the few adventurous traders 
who had visited it. But now that the bold challenge of 
the French as masters of the Ohio valley had been issued, 
and the English traders warned off the ground, the colon- 
ial authorities were aroused to an appreciation of the 
gravity of the situation, and began to take steps toward 
asserting and maintaining the claims of England to the 
territory west of the mountains. There is no time and 
no need for me to repeat the story of the great contest 
which now began and which resulted in a war the end of 
which left France despoiled of all her fair holdings in 
America. It is more than a twice-told tale. But there 
is one initial incident to that contest which this occasion 
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and my subject will not allow me to pass by—an incident 
which introduced upon the stage of public affairs a young 
man who was destined to play the greatest role ever al- 
lotted to an American, and to become “first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Alarmed by the encroachments of the French (so 
considered by the English), and acting under the instruc- 
tions of the home Government, Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia sent Captain William Trent on a mission to the 
nearest station of the French to find out what was the 
iull purpose of their movements, but Trent neglected his 
duty, and went no farther than Logstown. In a letter to 
the Lords of Trade, Dinwiddie said of him: “He reports 
the French were then one hundred and fifty miles farther 
up the river, and, I believe, was afraid to go to them.” 

George Washington was at this time a youth arrived 
at his majority, six feet two inches, in height, sage be- 
yond his years, beloved by his companions and respected 
and trusted by his elders, leading the life of a Virginia 
gentleman, in which his duties as public surveyor and 
major of militia were enlivened by the pleasures of the 
chase and of the drawing-room. He was already, though 
so young, a man of mark in the community. To him the 
Governor now turned as a fitting person to undertake the 
delicate and dangerous task of carrying his message to 
the French commandment, and Washington eagerly ac- 
cepted the commission. 

He was ordered to proceed to Logstown, where he was 
to address himself to the Half King, to Monakatoocha, 
and other sachems of the Six Nations, and procure from 
them a safeguard to the French post, and his further in- 
structions read, in part as follows: 

“You are diligently to inquire into the numbers and 
force of the French on the Ohio, and the adjacent coun- 
try; how they are likely to be assisted from Canada; and 
what are the difficulties and conveniencies of that com- 
munication and the time required for it. 

“You are to take care to be truly informed what forts 
the French have erected, and where; how they are gar- 
risoned and appointed, and what is their distance from 
each other, and from Logstown; and from the best intelli- 
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gence you can procure, you are to learn what gave occa- 
sion to this expedition of the French; how they are likely 
to be supported and what their pretensions are.” 

Following out his instructions, the young envoy pro- 
ceded to Logstown, and thence, after several days delay, 
he, with the Half King, Jesakake, White Thunder, and 
the Hunter, set out on the thirtieth of November, and on 
the eleventh of the month following reached the French 
post, Fort Le Boeuf, which was on the site of what is 
now Waterford, Erie County, Pennsylvania. Having ac- 
complished the purpose of his mission, and obtained full 
information of the strength and plans of the French, and 
an answer to the letter which he had carried from Gov 
enor Dinwiddie to the French commandant, he returned 
with much hardship to Virginia, reaching Williamsburg, 
the Capital, on the sixteenth of January, 1754, where he 
made his report to the Governor. The journal which he 
kept on this expedition was immediately published by 
Dinwiddie at Williamsburg, copied by the newspapers of 
the other colonies, and reprinted in the same year by the 
Government in London. The information thus gained led 
at once to military measures on the part of the Englijsh 
for the defense of the Ohio, and the struggle which was 
finally to place the banner of St. George above the lilies 
of France on this continent was begun in earnest. 


These are the dry facts of history which I am epit- 
omizing for you tonight, friends; but let us call to our aid 
the historic imagination, and we shall see shining through 
them the beautiful light of poetry and romance. 


Together we look back tonight across a hundred and 
fifty years, and we see a youthful giant striding along a 
narrow trail through the dark forests, over mountains 
and marshes, in snow and rain, with a few Irish servants 
and dusky Indians for companions on a doubtful and 
dangerous quest, which may end, for aught he knows, in 
his leaving his bones to whiten the wilderness. We can 
almost feel the gloom and mystery of his surroundings 
striking a chill to our hearts,—and then we recover our- 
selves and realize the present scene. We see ourselves 
gathered together in this noble temple of justice whose 
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dome is topped with the heroic offigy of that man. We 
remember that his name is now become a rallying word 
among the races, through which the lovers of liberty in 
all lands may fraternize.e WASHINGTON !—then a name 
unspoken by the tongue of fame, now blazoned on a 
thousand banners, graven on the hearts of patriots, and 
proudly borne by colleges and universities, by towns and 
counties, by a great State of the Union, and by the Capi- 
tal of the Nation which, under God, owes its exisitence in 
large measure to his valor and wisdom. 

It is not an ardent American writer, it is a cool, even 
somewhat cynical English novelist (Thackeray, in The 
Virginians), who says of him: 

“He little knew of the fate in store for him. A 
simple gentleman, anxious to serve his king and do his 
duty, he volunteered for the first service, and executed it 
with admirable fidelity. In the ensueing year he took 
command of the small body of provincial troops, with 
which he marched to repel the Frenchmen. He came up 
with their advanced guard, killing Jumonville, their 
leader ....... 

“It was strange,” continues Thackeray, “that in a 
savage forest of Pennsylvania, a young Virginia officer 
should fire a shot and waken up a war which was to last 
for sixty years, which was to cover his own country and 
pass into Europe, to cost France her American colonies, 
to sever ours from us, and create the great western Re- 
public; to rage over the Old World when extinguished in 
the New! and, of all the myriads engaged in the vast 
contest to leave the prize of the greatest fame with him 
who struck the first blow.” 

A point in passing. I do not wish to dispute the 
judgment which dates the beginning of the French and 
Indian War with Washington’s fight with Jumonville, to 
which Thackeray here refers. Parkman says: “This ob- 
scure skirmish began the war which set the world on 
fire.” But I call attention to the fact that within the 
limits of Beaver County the hostile forces had already 
clashed five years before that skirmish occurred. On the 
eighth of August, 1749, namely, when De Celeron arrived 
at Logstown, he ordered, in the name of the French King, 
the English flag to be hauled down, and drove from the 
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town under threat of death the English traders who had 
displayed it over their trading-post. This would certainly 
seem like an act of war, and I might be justified in trying 
to reverse the decision of historians and in claiming for 
Beaver County the honor of having been the scene of the 
opening act of this great world drama, But as the first 
actual bloodshed of the contest was in connection with the 
Jumonville incident, I shall not seek to deprive Fayette 
County of her laurels. 

(Washington was again at Logstown in 1770 on his 
tour down the Ohio River. He stopped there for break- 
fast, as his journal informs us. There were no Indians 
there at that date, so his host must have been a white 
man, in all probability Colonel John Gibson, who had a 
trading store there then.) 

Seventeen years after Major Washington passed 
through the territory of what is now Beaver County as 
the messenger of King George to the French authorities, 
there came to the Beaver valley an ambassador of a higher 
Power than earthly kings, bearing, not a message of de- 
fiance, but a proclamation of peace and goodwill. This was 
David Zeisberger, the Moravian missionary. Father Virot’s 
attempt to found a Roman Catholic mission at Sawkunk 
was, as I have said, unsuccessful. Zeisberger’s mission was 
for a time more encouraging, but its end was even more 
tragical. Its story is as nobly romantic as any in the annals 
of Christian missions, but I must compress my account of 
it into a few paragraphs. 

Hitherto the western Indians had come to know of 
Christianity and European civilization through Frenchmen 
alone, trappers, priests, and chevaliers; all of Roman 
faith, often devout men anxious for God’s glory and the 
welfare of the natives, but too often seeking only to win 
gold or empire. They were now to come into contact with 
Germans and Protestant Christianity. 

(To be continued) 
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Some Historical Notes of South-West Pennsylvania 


By James Lowry Bowman 


(James Lowry Bowman of Brownsville, Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, born June 23rd, 1794, at “Nemacolin”, the old home of 
the Bowmans, situated on the site of the “Old Fort’, and at a time 
when the present Brownsville was still quite generally known as 
“The Redstone Old Fort”, was always much interested in the tales 
of the settlement of “The West”. His father, Jacob Bowman, Esq., 
was an early settler in that region who, by reason of his location 
at “The Fort” and through his close business and social relations 
with Colonel Robert Elliott and other pioneers of the Redstone 
Country, had a large and wide-spread acquaintance with the early 
settlers hereabout, and much direct knowledge of them. Closely 
associated with his father all his life as James Lowry Bowman was, he 
had many opportunities to discuss with his father this interesting 
subject, and to note the incidents related by his father from time 
to time in the course of conversation. He also lived early enough 
to know himself some of the actors in these scenes, and availed 
himself of every chance to question them whenever he met them. 
As a result he collected quite a few notes of historic value, and in 
his day had a reputation locally for his knowledge of his section 
of the country. 

The accompanying notes are taken from a manuscript written 
in October 1846, and in the handwriting of James Lowry Bowman. 
More than fifty years ago this manuscript disappeared and was re- 
cently found together with some of Mr. Bowman’s papers in the 
Bowman house at Brownsville. In typing it care was taken to 
make copy just like the original. Part of Mr. Bowman’s manu- 
script was missing, the missing papers having in some way been 
detached, and I fear lost. Mr. Bowman was evidently not entirely 
familiar with the history of the Gist family and his failure to place 
Christopher Gist was probably due to the fact that that gentleman, 
who was the father of Thomas, Nathaniel and Nancy Gist, passed 
away according to the best information obtainable, in 1757, in either 
South Carolina or Georgia. It was Christopher Gist who took up 
the tract of land at the Western base of the mountains later owned 
by his children, and his three sons, Thomas, Nathaniel and Richard, 
all appear to have been with him at the time of Braddock’e defeat. 
It has been stated that Thomas, Nathaniel or Richard, there seems 
tc be some doubt which one, was taken prisoner there by the French 
end carried to Canada where he was compelled to remain some 
years. Nathaniel moved on to Kentucky as stated by Mr. Bowman, 
and became a leader on that frontier. General Washington made 
him Colonel of one of the Continental regiments during the Revolu- 
tion and he had a creditable record in that struggle, in which he 
tcok active part until taken prisoner by the British at Charleston, 
South Carolina, 12th May 1780. 

His brother, Richard, was killed attacking the British line at 
-~ aaa fight at Kings Mountain, North Carolina, 7th October 

780. 

Thomas Gist, who remained in Pennsylvania, was one of the 
Justices of the County of Cumberland, west of Laurel Hill, ap- 
pointed in 1770, and present at a court held at Robert Hanna’s Esq. 
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in October 1773. (See West. Penna. His. Mag. Vol.7, No.3, p. 146) 
I have reason to think he died at some date between 4th of June 
and 6th of September 1790. 

Edmond Hayes Bell) 


That part of Pennsylvania now embraced within the 
limits of Fayette County, was visited at a very early 
period by traders for the purpose of trafficking with the 
Indians. We have seen it stated somewhere that as early 
as 1722 persons of that description had a trading house 
near the mouth of Redstone Creek. The probability is, 
that it was on the site of the old Fortification where 
Brownsville now stands. The first successful attempt at 
a permanent settlement for agricultural purposes was 
made in 1752 by Thomas Gist, Nathaniel Gist and their 
sister Nancy Gist, or as they were more familiarly known 
as Tom, Nat, and Nancy Gist. 

The location made by them was immediately at the 
Western base of Laurel Hill now known as the Mt. Brad- 
dock farm. There appears to be some discrepancy in the 
christian names of one of the above mentioned settlers. 
The person who was sent by the Ohio Land Co. for the 
purpose of exploration has been called Christopher Gist. 
Washington in his journal to Le Beuf invariably names 
his guide as Mr. Gist. He therein states that “upon his 
arrival at Wills Creek he met with Mr. Gist who had com- 
menced a settlement the year previous at the western 
base of the mountains.” In 1754 when Washington was 
dispatched to the West with a military force he states in 
his account of that expedition, that Mr. Gist his old Pilot 
who resided near the crossings of Youghiogheny etc. 

In Washington’s journal to the Ohio river in 1770 he 
names him Thomas Gist. There can be little doubt that 
the Gist who accompanied him in 1753 and the one who 
gave the army information in 1754 is the same who had 
made the settlement as above stated. If he was the same 
person that was employed by the Land Co., and mentioned 
in the transactions thereof, he is therein misnamed 
Christopher instead of Thomas. There are persons yet 
living in the County of Fayette, who well recollect Tom 
Gist. 
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An old gentleman who is now living and resides on 
the Ohio, came to the West in 1770 when a small boy and 
settled about two miles from the Gists. He stated to the 
writer in October last that their names were Thomas, 
Nathaniel and Nancy—that he had frequently been at 
their home and knew them well. Nat and his sister went 
together to Kentucky at an early day, when the brother 
participated in the Indian Wars of that section and be- 
came a Col. Thomas never married and died on the tract 
of land where he first settled. It may be of little conse- 
quence to the public at this day, whether his name was 
Chris or Tom, all must award to him the character of a 
persevering adventurous man in whom Washington re- 
posed confidence as a safe companion and guide in per- 
ilous excursions to the West. 


In 1753 Windle Brown made a settlement about four 
miles South West from Union Town. His location was 
very near to an Indian village and he became familiar and 
iriendly with the occupants. In 1754 the Indians told 
him there was going to be war that he had better leave 
with his family lest they might be killed. He accord- 
ingly set out for Wills Creek. In the mountains he met 
with the approaching army and participated in the en- 
gagement of Fort Necessity. In 1756 he returned to his 
abandoned settlement and made it his residence until his 
death, fifteen or twenty years ago. His son Adam, 
though young at the time, had a recollection of the battle, 
he died a few years ago on the original improvement of 
his father. 

There was a transaction between Windle and the 
Indians which he and his son Adam frequently related +o 
persons yet living. From their familiarity with the 
Indians and the proximity of their residence to the vil- 
lage, they had frequently seen the Indians, after an ab- 
scence of a few days, return with as much lead ore as 
they were disposed to carry, which was smelted in their 
fires and then run into bullets. Windle felt disposed to 
find out from whence it came, and in one of their trips, 
secretly followed them. In ascending Laurel Hill, they 
had set down to rest, and the pursuer unexpectedly ap- 
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proached so near, as to cause his discovery. They were 
aware of his object and told him he must go back—if he 
attempted to follow them they would kill him. Fearful 
of the consequences he reluctantly obeyed. If this be 
correct, and we believe those acquainted with Windle 
Brown put full confidence in his story, there must be a 
quantity of that mineral in our mountain region. 

There is also a circumstance relative to silver ore, 
which has often times been related to me by one of the 
parties. A boy by the name of McCoy whose father re- 
sided near Union Town, but who had spent many of his 
boyish days with his grandfather old Mr. Slack, who kept 
a small tavern on the summit of Laurel Hill, on the old 
road, and was well known to most of the travellers of that 
cay. He had accompanied his grandfather in many of 
his hunting excursions through the mountains. McCoy 
in ascending a hill in an excursion of that kind, came 
across a peculiar kind of stone, the weight of which at- 
tracted his attention. Supposing it to contain, from the 
weight of it, some mineral more valuable than that of iron 
with which he was familiar, he put a piece into his picket, 
for the purpose of having it tested on his return to town. 
Nathaniel Mitchell who was learning the blacksmithing 
und reputed for ingenuity, was applied to as the associate 
of McCoy, under an injunction of secrecy, to be the as- 
sayer of the piece in his possession about the size of an 
unhulled walnut. Mitchell succeeded in extracting there- 
from silver to the value of 75 cents. It was agreed that 
McCoy was to conduct Mitchell to the spot, where it was 
represented to be abundant, they were to secure the title 
to the iand and to be equal participants in the gains aris- 
ing therefrom. Both being apprentices, had little leisure 
except on Sundys. The following one was appointed for 
their journey to the hidden treasure. 


It was in the month of August and an exceedingly 
warm day. They set out together feeling elated with the 
expectations of accomplishing the desired object. In as- 
cending Laurel Hill McCoy was overheated and became 
so unwell that he was unable to proceed further. They 
returned, with the understanding that at a future day 
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they would proceed thither. McCoy reached the residence 
of his father with difficulty and a few days thereafter 
died. Mitchell had no doubt of the existence of the silver 
ore, and has unsuccessfully traversed the mountains in 
the direction pointed out by his companion, when about to 
return from their Sabbath ascension of Laurel hill. The 
writer had the piece of silver in his possession twenty- 
five years ago and which he was assured by Mitchell was 
the same that was extracted from the ore found and pre- 
sented to him by McCoy. 

Mitchell is still living and within the present month 
(October 1846) has repeated the foregoing account to the 
writer hereof. He is a man of veracity and no doubt ex- 
ists as to the existance of this valuable mineral in the 
mountain tract embraced within the limits of Fayette 
County. At the last above mentioned interview with 
Mitchell, he stated that the stone containing the silver 
which he extracted, had a dull appearance, no shining par- 
ticles, and would not be suspected, except from the weight 
for containing mineral. 

After the successful campaign of Gen. Forbes in 1758 
the voluntary abandonment of Fort Duquesne by the 
French and its occupancy by the British troops, less dan- 
ger was apprehended from the Indians, inasmuch as the 
few troops therein stationed intimidated the Savages and 
prevented their incursions to this section—fearful that 
their retreat might be cut off. It is certain, murders 
were committed on the South West side and at the head 
of the Monongahela river long after that period, but the 
inroads were made by a more Southern route crossing the 
Chio below Wheeling and reaching this district by the 
head waters of the river and the tributaries putting in 
from the Southwest. 

From 1760 to 1770 a number of settlements were 
made, the names of some of the prominent ones I give 
Lelow,—some of whom afterwards became somewhat con- 
epicuous in their endeavors for the subjugation of the 
Western Indians. The first settlers were from Virginia 
because they supposed they would still be within the limits 
of that state and were not undeceived until the line was 
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run. The history of the controversy between the colonies 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia for Territorial limits has 
been ably and satisfactorily given by the Editor in the 
October No. of the Olden Times. It was natural that the 
locations and improvements of the early settlers should 
approximate each other as closely as circumstances would 
permit in order that they might aid and assist in their 
labours and more easily concentrate their forces in case 
of an hostile attack by the Indians. 

The early settlements made by the Gists at the place 
where Braddock descended from Laurel hill into the val- 
ley and the road opened by his army from thence to the 
crossing of Yough, had their influences in causing the 
first settlements to be made in that quarter. William 
Crawford, afterward the unfortunate commander of the 
forces sent against the Sandusky towns and his half 
brothers, the Stevensons or Stinsons as they were called, 
made their settlements at the crossings before mentioned. 
These persons were the playmates of Washington and 
were even competitors in the athletic exercises of that 
cay. He had a great regard for them and made the house 
of Col. Crawford his home in his visits to the West. Near 
by George Paull, Col. Isaac Meason, Thomas Rogers and 
Joseph Torrance made their settlements and not very far 
distant the family of Girtys—Notwithstanding the socia- 
bility and friendship which is conspicuous in new settle- 
ments, the family of Girtys were looked upon with sus- 
picion and not welcomed to the hilarity gatherings of the 
neighborhood. After events showed that it was not with- 
out cause. The history of the treacherous conduct of 
Simon Girty is familiar to almost every school boy. 
Rheuben his brother was strongly suspected of dishonest 
acts. They found themselves so unacceptable in their 
intercourse with their neighbors and probably smitten 
with a guilty conscience, that they abandoned their small 
improvements and removed hence to the waters of Char- 
tier’s Creek. The cause of the abandonment of the whites 
by Simon Girty and his adherence to the Indians we have 
never seen noticed. 

Mr. Jno. Dawson who died in Oct. 1845 at Urbana, 
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Ohio at the advanced age of 97 years and 8 months, has 
stated to a relative of his that he was stationed at Fort 
Pitt in the year 1775 when Simon took his departure to 
the Indians. It appears that Girty had obtained a sub- 
ordinate commission in a Virginia Regiment and upon the 
death of an officer higher in grade he claimed promotion. 
That Girty was unpopular with the officers and men, and 
a representation having been made to the commissioning 
power, Girty was superseded by the promotion of another. 
Girty was greatly displeased and swore he would be re- 
venged—a few days after he sought an opportunity to 
Gisappear and never returned. After the treaty of Green- 
ville, this renegade took refuge in Canada where he lived 
to the advanced age of nearly one hundred years. One of 
his sons became the high Sheriff of a County in upper 
Canada. In 1809 a gentleman of Kentucky visited that 
part of Canada where Girty resided and called to see him. 
Girty appeared to be penitent, shed tears, and expressed 
sorrow for his abandonment of Country and friends. 


Jacob and Henry Beeson, Philip Shute, Samuel and 
Alexander McLean selected the vicinity of where Union 
‘Yown stands for their respective locations. Col. Jno. 
Hardin, Mark Hardin and another brother with their fami- 
lies chose the southern part of the county on the waters 
of George’s Creek. It is still known as the Hardin set- 
tlements. When the tide of emigration was flowing to 
Kentucky one of the brothers went thither and con- 
spicuously participated in the trouble there. He was the 
ancestor of Col. Ben Hardin. 

Capt. Cresap had secured from Virginia the title to 
the tract of land on which old Redstone Fort and Fort 
Burd were built, having made some improvement thereon, 
Cisposed of his claim to Thos. and Basil Brown, they with 
their relatives, the Brashears were early settlers, also 
Andrew and John Linn, the latter of whom was a dis- 
tinguished Indian fighter and a Capt. of the spies. 


Samuel Jackson settled at the mouth of Redstone 
creek and a mile below had for his neighbors William 
Forsythe and two miles distant therefrom, on the waters 
of little Redstone Creek were Mrs. Ann Hutten, her son- 
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in-law Capt. Macgruder and their relatives William Goe 
and Richard Noble. This connection of settlers were from 
Maryland and possessing means were enabled to fix them- 
selves comfortably and live in a stile different from most 
cf new settlers. They either took up or purchased the 
tomahawk rights of several valuable tracts and having 
brought with them some twenty or thirty negro slaves, 
were enabled in a short time to make large openings. 
Capt. Macgruder erected previous to the Revolution on a 
small stream which passed through his farm, a powder 
mill, from which the inhabitants were supplied for a time 
with that necessary appendage without resorting to the 
East of the mountains. Mrs. Hutten and Capt. Macgruder 
died previous to the year 1800. Mr. Goe lived to the ad- 
vanced age of 98 years. He came from the immediate 
neighborhood of Baltimore and has told the writer that 
he recollected when the ground now occupied by that City 
contained but a few fishermens’ huts, to which the people 
of the adjacent country resorted for their supply of fresh 
shad and herring. 

In 1768 Josiah and James Crawford selected a large 
body of fine lands on the Monongahela river five miles 
above the Old Fort and Alexander Davidson six miles 
above them on the same stream. The Virginians—Ar- 
nolds and Conwells—came in intermediately. Thos. Scott 
who was imprisoned by Connolly for acting as an officer 
under the authority of Pennsyl. (see Octr. No. of Olden 
Times) was in that neighborhood. 

In 1769 George Clark purchased the tomahawk right 
to a tract of one thousand acres on the waters of Little 
Red Stone Creek five miles East of the Old Fort for the 
consideration of a small horse and a quart of rum. He 
settled on the tract and subsequently subdivided it 
amongst his five sons. 

In 1769 Nicholas Dawson and the succeeding year his 
brother John Dawson and their connections of the same 
name came to the West and located near Gists. 

In 1770 Gen. Washington made an exploration trip to 
the West accompanied by his friend Doct. Craik. He 
lodged at Col. Crawford’s by whom he was accompanied 
to Kenhaway. 
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At that time he examined the tract of sixteen hun- 
dred acres which had previously been “taken up” for him 
by his friend Col. Crawford. It is still known as Wash- 
ington’s bottoms. It is on the Yough, and occupied in 
part by the town of Perryopolis. When he made the trip 
to Venango in 1753 it is more than probable that he 
passed over this tract of land as it is nearly in the direct 
line from Gists to Fort Duquesne, if so he was doubtless 
pleased with its quality and level appearance contrasted 
with the mountain region, which he had before passed 
over, and when the proper time arrived had it secured for 
him by Col. Crawford. Soon after his return to Virginia 
in 1770 he sent out Gilbert Simpson with a few negroes 
to make an improvement on it. The house built by Simp- 
son is still standing. This tract of land he owned for 
some years and disposed of it to Col. Shreve who was 
known to him during the Revolutionary war as the com- 
mander of a N. Jersey Regiment. James Ross, Esq. of 
Pittsburgh was the agent of Washington. His object in 
the disposal of it was to meet expenses over an above his 
salary during his Presidency, and in his letters to his 
agent, he complained of the want of punctuality on the 
part of the purchaser. Doubtless Mr. Ross has now let- 
ters to that purport in his possession. 


Washington also secured the tract of land on which 
Fort Necessity was built and therein was exemplified his 
foresight and good judgment. In the proper note to the 
schedule of his property he states this tract to be valu- 
able on account of its location and suitableness as a pub- 
lic stand. It has always been and is now valuable for 
that very purpose, and as such has been occupied being a 
convenient exchange stand ten miles East of Union Town. 


As everything relating to that great and good man 
is interesting I will relate an incident relative to the same 
tract of land. In the schedule of his property and the 
value thereof, this tract is appraised by him at fourteen 
hundred and four dollars. After his decease, it was pur- 
chased by a gentleman who subsequently failed, and at 
the disposition of his property by a forced sale, about the 
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year 1816, without concert on the part of bidders this 
tract was bidden off for a sum, within a few dollars of 
the value set upon it by Washington. 


In 1774 Simon Kenton and George Rogers Clark came 
to the west and were sojourning with their friends, the 
Stinsons and Crawford, when the Northern division of 
Dunmore’s army crossed the mountains. They united 
themselves to a company of volunteers raised in the neigh- 
borhood, commanded by Capt. Minser and participated in 
that campaign, both of whom afterwards became conspic- 
uous leaders in the Indian warfare of the West. 

The first improvement on the West side of the Mon- 
ongahela river, immediately opposite Redstone Fort was 
made by Indian Peter. He was a full Indian and had 
taken unto him Polly Baffington, a white woman for a 
wife. This Indian was something of a land speculator 
having “taken up” surveyed and warranted several well 
selected tracts of lands. When his kindred and those of 
his tribe found it necessary to go westward, Peter chose 
to remain on his tract of lands, which he had improved 
by the erection of a cabin and the clearing of a few acres, 
these he cultivated by his own labour and that of a negro 
slave, whom he had purchased. He had his domestic ani- 
mals about him, and when disposed to have fresh pork, 
he would go into the woods, shoot one of his hogs and 
when secured to the tail of his poney would thus drag it 
to his cabin. Peter has been represented by those who 
were personally acquainted, to possess strong natural 
abilities. He certainly evinced a good deal of foresight 
in the selection of his land, and very well knew how to 
have the lines so run, as to embrace within, the largest 
portion of acceptable land. He died about the year 1780 
and his wife some years after. 

(To be continued) 
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THE JOLLY BUTCHERS: AN OLD TIME FOOT RACE* 
By John M. Killin 


Prominent among the butchers who did business in 
the old Diamond Market fifty years ago, was Robert 
Shaw, familiarly called “Old Bob.” He was a large cor- 
pulent man, noted for his genial disposition and great 
personal strength, being near six feet in height, with an 
avoirdupois of about three hundred pounds. When he 
was in a social gathering he always contributed largely 
to the enjoyment of the occasion not only by his sayings 
and doings, but, also, by the many funny comparisons, and 
the sly jokes which were passed in reference to his ex- 
tensive boundaries, and the size of his corporation. On 
one of these occasions a brother butcher whose name, I 
think, was Tesh, challenged “old Bob” to run him a foot 
race, the loser to pay for a supper for all the Diamong! 
market butchers. As the banter was only intended to re- 
mind “old Bob” of his superfluous flesh and fat, the com- 
pany was surprised when he said he would accept the 
challenging if he would be permitted to select the ground, 
name the distance, and receive six feet start. Tesh, with 
a proviso that the distance would not be less than one 
hundred feet, readily agreed to the conditions and the 
next day, after market hours, was fixed as the time for the 
race. 


To all the many inquiries made of him as to where 
the race would come off and how long the course would 
be, “old Bob” only answered, “Let all who want to see fun 
meet at Sirwell’s Watch Making Shop tomorrow after- 
noon.” 


At the appointed time all the butchers and many 
others met at the place designated corner of fifth street 
and market alley among whom were the competitors. 
Doubtless there was not one man in the party who ex- 
pected to see a fair square race between the two men, as 
all knew that it would be physically impossible for “Old 
Bob” to contend against Tesh with any hope of success, 


*Paper read before the Old Residents Association, probably in 1881. 
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but all did expect to see a large amount of fun which they 
felt certain was in some shape or another in store for 
them. 

After “Old Bob” had spent some time moving 
through the crowd urging his friends to bet their piles on 
him, as he was sure to win, he walked over the street and 
stopped in front of a small alley, about three feet wide, 
and said, “The race will be run in that alley, and the dis- 
tance will be down to the “Crows Nest” in Virgin alley. 
He took a position in the alley and said, “Measure six feet 
back, put Tesh on the line and give the word. I am ready.” 
Then the spectators saw that his huge body filled the en- 
trance and that it would be impossible for Tesh to pass 
him in it. The secret of “Old Bob’s” confidence that he 
would win was apparent and he was greeted with cheers 
and shouts of laughter. Tesh knew all the time that “Old 
Bob” expected to win which he hoped to defeat by some 
kind of strategy but was not prepared for the cunning 
trap in which he had been caught. He, however, resolved 
to follow him and trust to luck for some chance to get 
past and when the word was given to go he bounded in 
the alley. “Old Bob” started at a moderate pace, having 
braced himself so firmly that when Tesh ran against him 
he was almost immovable. All his continued efforts to 
pass were fruitless and were greeted by those who were 
following them in the alley and others who were waiting 
for them at the “Crows Nest” with loud cheers and 
screams of laughter. Finally during one of Tesh’s des- 
perate struggles to get over old Bob’s head the latter 
caught him and held him on his back until he emerged 
from the alley, winner of the race. 
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392—Old Army Musket. 
Used in the Civil-War by Dietrick Kruse, great-grandfather 
of the present owner, John A. T. Truxall. Upon his death in 
the Battle of Fair Oaks, May 31-June 1, 1862. It was re-- 
turned to the Kruse family by the regimental commander, 
Colonel Samuel Black. It is related that just prior to the 
battle, Black, Kruse and one other, felt that one of the three 
would be killed in the following days battle, they agreed that 
in such event the survivors should send some remembrance 
to the family of the deceased. 

393—Old Gilded Eagle. 
Which was carved in one of Pittsburgh’s steelmills for use 
in the first large parade of the Republican party in Pitts- 
burgh upon its organization in 1855. It hung in the mill 
offices for many years and when the firm was dissolved it 
was secured by the general manager, Ephraim Truxall, from 
whom the present owner has received it. 

Loaned by 






































John A. T. Truxall ’ 
394—Pen. : 
used by His Honor Mayor Charles H. Kline September 21, 
1926. in signing class C. Zoning Ordinance designating, 
Single Family Residential Districts, Schenley Farms first 
district to come in under said ordinance. E 
Presented by 

Mr. A. H. Burchfield 

395—Frame 20x46. 
Showing the district destroyed by the big fire of April 10th, 
1845 covering nearly sixty acres, occupied by more than one 
thousand buildings and causing a loss of about $8,000.000. ; 





Pittsburgh—1845 Copy and enlargement 
Population—35.000 The R. W. Johnstown Studios, 
Copyright by Pittsburgh, Pa. 1916. 
H K 
\ 


. A. Neeb, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1916. 

396—Frame 21x56. 
Johnstown After the Flood. 
On Friday afternoon, May 31, 1889, every building except 
the brick school house, on the triangular area lying between 
the Pennsylvania railroad, the hill and the houses shown 
standing, was washed away by the flood caused by the burst- 
ing of the South Fork dam, eighteen miles above Johnstown, 
about 5,000 lives were lost and more than $10,000,000 worth 
of property was destroyed. 
Photographed by Copyright by Copy and enlargement ; 
A. R. Neeb, H. A. Neeb, The W. R. Johnstown 
June 16, 1889. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1916. Studios, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 1916 
Presented by 










Mr. H. A. Neeb 
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397—Old Document. 

The Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth of 
Ps Pennsylvania. 
To all to whom these Presents come, Greeting: KNOW YE, 
That in consideration of the services rendered by John Des- 


SE OE icc wccnmersnnedaine in the late army of the 
eg on ee there is granted by the said 
a commonwealth unto Thomas Carpenter assignee of the said 


John Desmond a certain tract or parcel of land lying in the 
county of Westmorelande. In the fifth district of donation 
: Lands beginning at a White Oak the numbered corner and 
4 running North eighty seven degrees and a half East by lot 
no 1020 one hundred and thirty perches to a White Oak, 
thence South two degrees and a half East by lot No. 1024 
two hundred and sixty one perches to a Hickory thence South 
eighty seven degrees and a half West by lot No. 1043 one 
hundred and thirty perches to a post thence North two de- 
grees and a half West by lot No. 1027 two hundred and sixty 
one perches to the place of beginning Containing Two hundred 
Acres and allowance of six per cent for Roads &ca Numbered 
MXXI With its appurtenances, unto the said Thomas Car- 
‘ penter—his heirs and assigns forever: TO HAVE AND TO 
; HOLD the said tract or parcel of land, with the appurten- 
ances thereof, unto the said Thomas Carpenter his heirs and 
assigns, to the proper use and behoof of the said Thomas Car- 
ae his heirs and assigns forever, free and clear of 
E all restrictions and reservations as to mines, royalties, quit- 
rents or otherwise, excepting and reserving only the fifth 
part of all gold and silver ore for the use of this common- 
wealth, to be delivered at the pit’s mouth clear of all charges. 
IN WITNESS Whereof HIS EXCELLENCY BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN ESQUIRE, President of the Supreme Executive 
Council, hath hereunto set his hand, and caused the State seal 
to be affixed, the twenty-ninth day of September in the year 

of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven 
and of the COMMONWEALTH the twelfth 
\ 


James Trimble 
ATTEST. John Armstrong, Jun-Secry 
. The Seal of Allegheny County 
i The State Seal of Pennsylvania. 
: Benjamin Franklin, (Signature) 
Recorded in the office for recording 
of Deeds &ca, in and for said 
County, in Book H, page 340 &ca 
Given under my Hand and Seal of 
office at Pittsburgh the 17th Day of 
of October A. D. 1798. 
For Samuel Jones, Recd. 
L. Stewart. 












Presented by 
A descendant of Thomas Carpenter, 
Mr. Joseph Banks Shaw. 
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398—Interesting Old Letter. 


Saturday, April 12th, 1845. 
My Dear Father 


I received your box of birds that you sent me and thank you 
very much for sending them. We have not yet moved out to 
the country. Uncle Sterling and Uncle Black’s family are 
all well, Uncle Alexander and I are very well. Alexander 
and Joseph when I heard from them were very well. A 
dreadful calamity has befallen the city. Twenty squares of 
the city have been entirely destroyed by fire & from 1000 to 
1200 houses destroyed. The fire originated in a frame build- 
ing over an ice house belonging to William Diehl near the 
corner of Second & ferry. It seized the third Presbyterian 
Church near the corner of third street which was with diffi- 
culty saved. It got into third street burning a good piece of 
it, from that into water street burning towards pipetown and 
every ware and dwelling house from Market street until there 
was not a house along Water street nor in Pipetown except 
the gas works and the foundry beside it. That large and 
beautiful building called the Monongahela house was entirely 
destroyed with all its furniture. The Monongahela Bridge 
caught fire and in seven minutes it was all in flames. It is 
supposed that several people lost their lives upon it; The 
farther end was cut down and in a short time it all fell into 
the river. 

Second, Third & Fourth streets were almost entirely con- 
sumed, Market Smithfield & Wood, were a good deal burnt. 
The fire was stopped at Diamond Alley in Wood street. Had 
it gone half a square farther it would have burned Uncle 
Alex’s three ware houses. The flames spread so rapidly that 
many of the people had just time to escape from the houses 
without even saving their clothes. The loss is estimated at 
ten million dollars—At dinner time when I went to the Uni- 
versity and I had proposed we should go on top and water 
the roof, but not another person could be found in the place, 
but we thought we would go on top where although the fire 
was half a mile distant the dead cinders were flying thick. 
We then went down town and when we came back the whole 
place was on fire, two of my books were burnt, Mr. Stevens 
carried about one hundred dollars worth of things to the 
river where they were burned. He however saved some of 
the laboratory. Uncle Blacks three houses in fourth street 
were burned to the ground, but fortunately he was insured 
three thousand dollars in Philadelphia. It has broken all the 
Insurance Offices in town but one. But that will never give 
any Dividend for years. In this office Uncle Alex had a 
large amount. Grandmother and Uncle Alex together lost 
twelve hundred dollars in the Monongahela Bridge. Uncle 
Sterling had just extended his warehouse from one street to 
another, and it was burned to the ground, Uncle Alex has 
his face burned by a shingle. 

Your affectionate Son, 
J. R. Banks. 
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The Pittsburgh Bank was also burned. Excuse my bad writ- 
ing as i am in a hurry. a BB 
Having now obtained an extra paper and am already too late 
for todays mail, I will give you a more fully account of the 
fire. The public buildings, offices &ca burned were as fol- 
lows. The Globe Cotton Factory owned by J. Wood & Co. 
The Firemans Insurance Office. The Fire and Navigation 
Insurance Office. The Mayors Office. Tombs. Reading room. 
Philo hall & Library. The Bank of Pittsburgh. The Chronicle 
Office. Exchange Offices of Sibbet & Jones, Allen Kramer, 
West & Hill, The Merchants Hotel, Wood Street, The Eagle 
Hotel, Third street, The Monongahela House, The Glass works 
of Bakewell & Pears, Anderson & Son Foundries & Scale Fac- 
tory. The Fuller Iron Works. The Glassworks of Muller & 
Co. The Associate Presbyterian Church, Fourth street, The 
Scotch Hill market house, The Western University, The 
Custom House, The rest are to numerous to mention occupy- 
ing a column and a half in the newspapers. If you stand 
on water street and look up towards the city you see nothing 
but chimneys and walls. Every thing helped the fire, the 
pipe which takes the water to the basin had been taken up 
and was not then down & in a short time the water ran out, 
several of the hose were burned, and there had not hardly 
been a drop of rain for two weeks. 
Your affectionate son 
John R. Banks. 

This letter was written by thirteen year old, John R. Banks, 
a student at the Western University of Pittsburgh, to his 
father the Rev. Joseph Banks, a missionary at Trinidad, in 
1845, describing the burning of Pittsburgh. A diagram of 
the city showing the devastated area is shown. 
Presented by 

Joseph Banks Shaw 
Emma D. Poole, Librarian 
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